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Sponsored Materials Come of Age 


By NORMA MILLER 


Miss WATKINS OPENED the brown enve- 
lope she had just extracted from her mail- 
box in the high-school office. “I don’t think 
I got one of those,” said Miss Johnson, who 
was also picking up her mail. “I sent away 
for this,” explained Miss Watkins, as she 
unfolded a large wall chart. Together they 
looked at it for a few minutes. “This is 
really good,” Miss Watkins concluded. 
“Those drawings and diagrams make the 
principle of atomic energy easier to under- 
stand—I certainly can use this.” As she 
folded the chart, Miss Johnson handed her 
the teacher's guide which she had been leaf- 
ing through. “It looks as though the guide 
that goes with it has a lot of practical sug- 
gestions, too. Where did you say you can get 
these?” 

Miss Watkins and Miss Johnson were ex- 
periencing at firsthand the results of an 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Business- and industry-sponsored 
teaching aids are today a great help 
to instruction at all levels of educa- 
tion. How did they get started? What 
has been the history of their develop- 
ment? We believe that this article is 
an original contribution, as the story 
of sponsored instructional materials has 
never been told. The author has been 
a teacher in junior and senior high 
schools and more recently was instruc- 
tor in —<_ at the University of 
Pittsburgh. At present, she is director 
of the Washington office of Glick and 
Lorwin, Inc., education consultants to 
business and industry. 





amazing development. The fact is that busi- 
nesses since World War II have spent more 
each year on programs for schools than the 
annual textbook budget of all the schools in 
the country. Although business-sponsored 
teaching aids have become common only 
since 1946, their beginnings go back much 
farther than that. 

In the “red schoolhouse” days of classical 
education, which carried over well into the 
twentieth century, there was little place in 
the curriculum for recipes with milk, pic- 
ture stories of railroads, or flow charts show- 
ing manufacturing processes such as busi- 
nesses now provide. Then education took a 
dramatic turn. Instead of teaching just the 
three R's in elementary schools followed by 
high-school Latin, history, mathematics, 
and rhetoric, educators began also to teach 
youngsters to understand and adapt to the 
world around them. This new pattern in 
education made it inevitable that the paths 
of business and education should cross, for 
as students began to study the world around 
them, they needed to learn about the busi- 
nesses and institutions which played a part 
in that world. As early as 1909 the Home 
Economics Association began to include 
consumer education in its recommended 
curriculum. This required information 
which could be supplied only by manu- 
facturers. 

Teachers in other areas were also reach- 
ing out—asking businesses and community 
organizations for information to help in this 
new and more practical approach to educa- 
tion. Educational psychologists were de- 
veloping an understanding of the learning 
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process which caused changes in teaching 
methods. To hold interest and relate knowl- 
edge to children’s limited experience, teach- 
ers were using all sorts of materials in addi- 
tion to textbooks. Field trips became popu- 
lar, and films, which were still in their in- 
fancy, were used for classroom instruction 
as early as 1917 in Mingo, Ohio. 

In the 1930's, Columbia University 
Teachers College developed the “enriched 
teaching” series, a curriculum in many sub- 
ject areas which made use of supplementary 
materials collected from community and 
business sources. A study was conducted at 
the University of Denver with two sixth- 
grade classes to find out whether the use of 
supplementary enrichment materials im- 
proved learning. The class using the ma- 
terials was superior on all tests. 

By 1928, catalogues and indexes of spon- 
sored materials for school use began to ap- 
pear. Business firms generally were eager to 
answer teachers’ requests for materials, but 
rarely had anything designed for young 
readers. Things sent out in those early days 


were as often as not information pieces de- 
signed for the general public or advertising 
brochures which contained some useful in- 
formation. 


But the need pointed the way. Companies 
tried to produce materials suitable for 
school use, but it was such a new field that 
schools as well as businesses were uncertain 
just what role business-sponsored materials 
could or should play. Some companies pro- 
duced excellent materials from the start, 
but others, through lack of understanding, 
produced materials which brought forth 
storms of protest. In many companies, pro- 
viding materials for schools was a job han- 
dled by the advertising department, which 
tended to think of teachers and youngsters 
as just an extension of the general public. 
Consequently, they often included rather 
strong advertising and product promotion 
in school materials. 

Those connected with the schools, and 
thinking persons everywhere, felt that the 
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schools should not be used as a channel to 
promote any one product or set of ideas. 
Educators became rather suspicious of all 
materials offered by industry. Critical arti- 
cles appeared in education journals, and 
sponsored materials were banned altogether 
in many school districts. The N.E.A. in 1929 
had a committee on propaganda which con- 
sidered “all of the materials finding their 
way into schools.” There was even a Con- 
gressional investigation in 1934 into the 
ways a combine of utility companies (now 
no longer in existence) was attempting to 
“use” the schools for propaganda purposes. 

This furor never stopped the develop- 
ment of business-sponsored aids for schools, 
but it may have been partly responsible for 
the fact that the use of materials was very 
limited throughout the twenties and thir- 
ties. 

Not until the forties did the use of spon- 
sored materials show a rapid increase. De- 
pression years had cut book budgets, and 
the onset of World War II with its short- 
ages delayed even further the development 
of up-to-date texts. Books were behind the 
times, particularly in the rapidly progress- 
ing field of science. The laboratories of in- 
dustry looked like a possible source of the 
needed up-to-date information. 

More articles about using free materials 
began to appear in education journals, but 
they had a different tone. Such articles as 
“There’s No Excuse for Not Using Visual 
Aids!’"? “How to Enrich the Future Science 
Program,”? and “Resource Units for Teach- 
ers,”’* left little doubt that the use of such 
materials improved teaching. 

Another sign of progress was that busi- 
ness and education were beginning to get 
together in the planning, development, and 
evaluation of materials. In 1940 the Com- 

*Charles T. Smith, “There's No Excuse for Not 
Using Visual Aids!” School Executive, LXI (Sep- 
tember, 1941), 24-26. 


* Thomas I. Dowling, “How to Enrich the Fu- 
ture Science Program,” Education, LXV (March, 
1945), 414-17. ; 

*Paul B. Jacobson, “Resource Units for Teach- 
ers,” School Review, XLIX (October, 1941), 561-65. 
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mittee on Consumer Relations in Advertis- 
ing, Inc., worked with a number of teachers 
to develop some criteria for sponsored ma- 
terials to serve as a guide for producers. 
Other criteria had been developed earlier, 
but they were always done by groups of edu- 
cators and designed to serve as guides to 
teachers in selection and use. In 1943 the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Consumer Education Series, 
published a monograph, “Commercial Sup- 
plementary Teaching Materials,” which be- 
came a bible for both producers and users 
in the ensuing years. The National Better 
Business Bureau worked closely with the 
N.A.S.S.P. in developing its Consumer Edu- 
cation Series 

In 1947 the National Science Teachers 
Association took the initiative and invited 
representatives of business to meet with 
them to discuss ways of co-operating. The 
result of this meeting was the establishment 
of the Advisory Council on Industry-Science 
Teaching, made up of some ten members 
each from business and from science teach- 
ers. In 1955 this group was reorganized and 
renamed the Committee on Business-Indus- 
try Relations. It offers advice and ideas to 
firms wishing to produce materials and 
operates a Science Packet Service of ap- 
proved materials which goes out to schools. 

The most recent business-industry organi- 
zation to be established is the business- 
industry section of the National Science 
Teachers Association. This organization is 
made up of business representatives who 
are actively engaged in educational pro- 
grams. It meets with the science teachers’ 
convention, and also holds local monthly 
meetings. Membership now has been broad- 
ened to include other academic areas, in 
addition to science. There are 156 members 
of the national section representing some 
125, different industries. 

Throughout these years of rapid growth 
in the production of sponsored materials, 
indexes and catalogues continued to be com- 
piled by all types of educational organiza- 
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tions. These range from fat yearly cata- 
logues to monthly magazine columns, such 
as “Free and Inexpensive,” which appears 
in the N.E.A. Journal. Several of the list 
services which offer nationwide source cov- 
erage have been in continuous publication 
since the thirties. The best known is one 
published annually by the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

Schools and educational organizations 
were also producing numerous effective 
teaching aids. A number of commercial 
publishers and producers were adding to 
the selection of films, slides, pamphlets, and 
posters for sale to schools. Articles con- 
tinued to appear describing how to obtain 
free materials, and how to catalogue and 
care for materials of all kinds. This laid 
the groundwork for today’s efficient ma- 
terials centers, through which many schools 
utilize the best materials, including many 
of those produced and distributed by busi- 
nesses. 

The increasing popularity of sponsored 
materials has not entirely silenced criticism. 
There is still some controversy and cautious- 
ness on the part of educators, but most feel 
that sponsored materials are here to stay 
and are willing to work with industry repre- 
sentatives to develop the best materials pos- 
sible. 

Today's businesses which sponsor school 
materials and the educators who use them 
have developed a workable understanding. 


The following quotations show this agree- 
ment: 


(1) “The only defensible basis on which 
to select materials, either free or purchased, 
is the degree to which they will make a 
positive contribution to the basic educa- 
tional purpose for which the schools exist.” 
—From “Choosing Free Materials for Use 
in the Schools,” published by the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1955. 

(2) “Educational needs are the only justi- 
fication for programs.”—From “Education 
and Industry Cooperate,” published by Hill 
and Knowlton, Inc., 19532. 
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The development over the years of this 
working relationship between business and 
schools is particularly significant because 
it has led American businesses to take an 
ever broadening interest in education. The 
tremendous scope of their interest was 
summed up recently in the Wall Street 
Journal. In a quarter-page notice, one mid- 
western manufacturer exhorted his fellow 
businessmen to search their souls to deter- 
mine if they were contributing to education 
in all of the following ways: providing 
scholarships and fellowships; lending talent 
to help train teachers and students; sup- 
porting business-industry days, exchange 
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visits, and so on; supporting raises for teach- 
ers; supporting efforts of the P.T.A.; select- 
ing and supporting good school boards; pro- 
viding part-time jobs for students and 
teachers; promoting social and community 
acceptance of teachers; providing research 
grants; being thoroughly acquainted with 
local school systems; supporting bond issues. 

The first teachers who requested informa- 
tion for class use from local businesses 
surely could never foresee that they were 
starting a movement which eventually 
would lead American business to take a 
“corporate citizen’s” interest in our nation’s 
schools. 


Toward a Mature Professionalism 


By Betts GRecory 
Tucker, Georgia 


Professionalism implies a certain control over the 
individuals within the profession. Such control is 
of necessity a voluntary control that presupposes a 
mature sense of personal and peer-group responsi- 
bility. The group articulates its standards and ex- 
ercises its control by (1) a code of ethics, (2) re 
quirements for entering the profession, and (3) an 
organization which exerts control over the mem- 
bers of the profession for the protection of the 
public. Disciplinary action is an inherent, though 
minor, aspect of this peer-group control. Its real 
strength is in its persuasive influence. 

In an era when practitioners of many trades and 
vocations are calling their work professions, it is 
well to be sure that we understand the distinctive 
features that elevate teaching to a profession. First, 
a profession demands a relatively long period of 
training and the acquiring of an intellectually based 
know-how. Second, a profession requires that its 
practitioners have a keen sense of responsibility, 
resourcefulness, and dependability because each 
practitioner works primarily as an _ individual. 
Third, to quote from the ethical code of the Ameri- 


can Medical Association, “a profession has for its 
prime objective the service it can render to hu- 
manity; reward or financial gain should be a sub- 
ordinate consideration.” 

Thus a profession demands arduous training 
and a personal commitment to a standard of con- 
duct more exacting than that of the community 
served. The public, sparked by vitriolic laymen and 
invidious pedagogues, is ever ready to criticize 
teachers on any one or all three counts. And to 
our particular public—our pupils and their parents 
—we are the yardstick by which our profession is 
measured. 

So, whatever your chronological age, take stock 
of your professional maturity. Have you a personal 
copy of “A Code of Ethics for Public School Teach- 
ers”? It is available from the National Education 
Association or your state educational association. 
How long has it been since you read it? You'd be 
surprised how many of your daily problems it will 
illuminate. This year, keep a copy on your desk. 
Read it on those Mondays when your chin hangs 
low and your spirit even lower. 





TOO QUICK ON THE DRAW 


By THOMAS M. WEISS 


EVER sINCE SPUTNIK, Vanguard, and Ex- 
plorer rocketed to outer space every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry has found tension reduc- 
tion by blaming the public schools, teachers 
colleges, and the government for miseduca- 
tion, misinformation and misevaluation. 
Seldom, if ever, do they look to themselves 
for reasons why ours is not the scientific so- 
ciety they now so desperately want. The 
inquiring mind, the scientific orientation, 
and the democratic spirit are not produced 
alone by teachers, professors, or statesmen. 
To produce scientists (not technicians) 
a climate must exist in which individu- 
ality and creativity are encouraged. The 
honest citizen has no recourse but to 
admit that prior to October 4, 1957, such a 
climate did not exist in America and many 
of us seriously doubt whether it exists even 
now. 

A scientific society exists when there are 
no book burners, no witch-hunters, no self- 
appointed Legions of Decency, no dictators 
of any kind who a priori decide that which 
is fit and proper to read and to hear. It 
exists when most citizens know that judg- 
ments are all man made and subject to er- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Should the schools be blamed for 
the apparent failure of our country to 
match Russia’s success in launching 
satellites? And if they should be the 
cause for our present uncomfortable 
international posture, what specific 
charges can be detailed? But, if the 
schools aren’t responsible, who or what 
is to be blamed? Who is the scapegoat? 

Here is a clear statement on the na- 
ture of our society and the demands 
and lack of demands it makes on 
schools. The author is assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Arizona State Coll- 
lege, Tempe. 





ror. That rightness and wrongness are rela- 
tive terms and each is to be decided on the 
basis of its survival value to man, not on the 
basis of its logical origin or logical validity. 
A scientific society exists when every man, 
woman, and child is allowed to find answers 
for himself from empirical observations of 
things, processes, and events. It exists when 
the nonconformist is allowed to deviate 
from the “usual” so long as it is not detri- 
mental to another. Finally, a scientific so- 
ciety exists when judgments are made only 
after evidence has been accumulated on 
which to form a judgment, and then only 
tentatively. 

The very fact that judgments have been 
made that “the schools,” “teacher's col- 
leges,” or “the present administration” is 
“to blame” for our supposed lag behind the 
Russians indicates the readiness of the pub- 
lic to judge without adequate evidence. 
What do we really know about the lack of 
scientists? What do we really know about 
the adequacy of science programs in our 
schools? One thing is certain: We know 
very little more now than we did when 
Sputnik went aloft. The reason is simple: 
No statewide or nationwide studies have 
been made or could have been made in this 
short time. Further, we have been far too 
busy naming the person or persons at fault 
really to find out, and having named the 
villains, we have spent our time in trying to 
develop a logical case to convince others 
that we are right. 

What are the consequences? They are 
many. Some, of course, are worth while. 
Some are obviously ill advised and poorly 
timed. Among those that are worth while 
are the possible scholarships to gifted stu- 
dents; enriched programs for the better stu- 
dent; possible increases in teacher pay; and 
the direction of attention to the neglect and 
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low status of our scientists and teachers. 
The consequences that may persist longer 
and which are undesirable include: at- 
tempting to adopt the European educa- 
tional system; insistence that all qualified 
students pursue a science program; insist- 
ence upon the study of a foreign language 
for all students who intend to attend col- 
lege; de-emphasis on vocational programs; 
and the perverting of counseling and guid- 
ance into an advisement program. 

If ours were a scientific society it would 
not have taken Sputnik to make us aware 
of the need to provide enriched programs 
for our gifted. The evidence has been with 
us but since we fail to pay strict attention 
to evidence, it often takes a crisis to open 
our eyes. Only a completely unobserving 
teacher could have missed seeing that many 
brilliant children did not go on to college 
because they lacked funds. But more im- 
portant is the fact that management, gov- 
ernment, and the public knew it too. The 
public “knew” long before Sputnik that 
teachers were underpaid and that many of 
the better teachers, particularly science 
teachers, were lost to industry. It is easy 
enough to blame schools for failing to pre- 
pare youth for a scientific age, but it is 
somewhat more difficult to admit that up 
to now we have refused to pay teachers a 
salary commensurate with their training. 
The public knew, also, that educators and 
scientists were accorded far lower status 
than entertainers, ballplayers, or models. 
We cannot blame the schools for these 
things. If we must put the blame on some- 
one, let us put it where it rightly belongs— 
on a society that is far more impressed with 
clowns than with chemists; with myths than 
with mathematics; with horsepower than 
with horse sense! 

The twentieth century mind is not so 
scientific as it need be but let us not blame 
the schools, the teachers college, or the 
government for it. We, the citizens of the 
United States, determine what our schools 
and government shall be like and if they 
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are remiss in their duty it is because we 
demand that they do our bidding. It was 
the public, aroused by witch-hunters, who 
demanded loyalty oaths, the ousting of Op- 
penheimer, and the curtailment of basic re- 
search. It is this same public who now clam- 
ors for “tougher standards,” less “fad and 
frills,” and “more foreign language,”” but 
the evidence does not indicate that this is 
the answer to our dilemma. The evidence 
clearly shows that when the public is will- 
ing to underwrite a program of basic re- 
search, encourage a climate of inquiry, and 
show genuine desire to get things done, the 
products of our schools can do it. The only 
thing that changed in the short interval be- 
tween Sputnik I and Explorer I was public 
attitude. 

It is important to remember that the rea- 
son Russia beat America to the punch is 
the fact that it spends a far greater per- 
centage of its budget for education, re- 
search, and defense than do we. It is im- 
portant to remember, also, that the scientist 
and the teacher are accorded far greater 
status in Russia than in America. It is these 
reasons, rather than the reasons our schools’ 
critics would have us believe, that enable 
Russia to get the drop on us. 

It is too much to expect that a scientific 
society has developed in less than a year. 
Prescientific attitudes are notoriously diffi- 
cult to change, but a start has been made. 
If America will look to fact rather than to 
opinion and refuse to act without first 
knowing the facts, science has a better 
chance. When science has a better chance, 
the individual has a better chance because 
science provides additional facts from which 
products useful for man’s survival and 
pleasure are derived. 

Democracy with its respect for individual 
differences appears to be more compatible 
with science than does communism. Let us 
not endanger either science or democracy by 
revamping our schools into replicas of 
European schools. America may not have 
put the first satelite into orbit, but it pro- 
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duced the first polio vaccine. America may 
not have produced the first intercontinental 
ballistic missile, but it produced the first 
atomic bomb, which brought an end to 
World War Il. America may not have a 
launching device with a million pounds of 
thrust, but neither does it have secret 
police, bloody purges, or revolts. We may 
not be producing scientists at the rate that 
Russia is producing them, but those that we 
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do produce are scientists by their own 
choice. It is questionable whether produc- 
tion of more scientists at the expense of loss 
of freedom of choice would, in the long 
run, be worth the cost. If we are too quick 
on the draw we are liable to go off half 
cocked doing what we believe to be the ex- 
pedient thing. In a scientific society, how- 
ever, it is not how quickly we react but how 
well. 


Defining the Role of the Counselor 


A more complicating factor for the counselor who 
is striving to define his proper role in the school 
grows out of his professional conscientiousness. In 
his concern for the individual student, the guidance 
worker will, in the course of his day, see many 
ways to be of service. Because of special qualifica- 
tions and his unique relationship with students, 
many demands will be made of him. Academic 
advising is a case in point. To be successful in 
helping students select courses wisely requires sev- 
eral kinds of knowledge. In the first place a fac- 
ulty member who does advising must understand 
the student—his abilities, interests, aspirations, 
and family pressures coming to bear upon him. 
This is not enough, however, for good advising 
also requires knowledge of the occupational and 
training opportunities available to the student. Who 
in the school is most logically suited to perform this 
function? The counselor, by virtue of his training, 
commands the understanding so necessary to suc- 
cessful advising. Yet, the task is an impossible one 
unless the counselor is content to define his role 
narrowly as that of the academic advisor. The ques- 
tion is one of values. If the counselor is to function 
in the broader aspects of the job as it is coming to 
be viewed by authorities—i.c., assisting students in 
their understanding of self, consulting with teachers 
and coordinating their efforts to help students re- 
ceive optimum benefits from learning, providing 


leadership in the organization and administration 
of guidance services, and acting as a liaison be- 
tween the school and community in the use of re- 
sources for guidance—then he never can realize fully 
a role as the academic adviser in the school. 

A solution to this problem is available. The 
school staff must first recognize that all teachers 
have a responsibility in the academic program. 
The guidance worker, too, has a responsibility, as 
has been recognized by counselors in Missouri, but 
this responsibility must be defined as a coordina- 
tive one. Viewed in this light, the counselor's role 
becomes one of organizer and developer of teacher 
efforts and skills in academic advising. This is not 
to imply that the counselor will be divorced com- 
pletely from the direct responsibility of assisting 
students in selecting courses. He still works with the 
whole individual, and in his day-to-day counseling 
contacts with students course selection frequently 
will be included in the joint planning of the coun- 
selor and student. The counselor also will serve as a 
resource person to whom the teacher may refer stu- 
dents whose planning problems require informa- 
tion or counseling skill which the teacher does not 
possess. In this coordinative role the counselor func- 
tions in the program of academic advising, but his 
talents are used in a manner which permits a more 
appropriate allocation of his time.—WILLARD W. 
TENNYSON in Personnel and Guidance Journal. 





SPELLING: 


Illogical and Inconsistent 


By EDNA LUE FURNESS 


OF THE LANGUAGES which are in most 
general use, two are exceptionally unpho- 
netic in their orthographies—French and 
English. They have made numerous and 
vast alterations in their sound structure, but 
have not modified their orthography to ac- 
cord with these changes. While French 
shows a great cleavage or separation be- 
tween sound and symbol, English, authori- 
ties seem to agree, shows the maximum of 
irregularity and arbitrariness. In fact, Eng- 
lish spelling has been called “a great monu- 
ment to illogicality.” We have only to note 
our more than 400 different spellings for 
about forty sounds, and then try to prove 
English a logical language. 

The main reason for the irregularity and 


peculiarity of English spelling lies in the 
very formation of the English language, 
which has preserved or reintroduced the 
old historical spelling of the principal lan- 
guages contributing most to it: Old English 
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This is a scholarly, fascinating ac- 
count of the historical development of 
spelling during the last 600 years— 
English spelling, or should we say spell- 
ing in the English language. It explains 
why attempts to simplify and regulate 
spelling practice have had such small 
success. It is important to study the 
past in — to discover by what 
road we have come to the present. 

The author provides a guided tour 
in spelling land, which we think will 
interest you. She is a professor at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, and 
this paper was made possible by a 
grant-in-aid from the university's 
graduate school council. 





(Anglo-Saxon), Old French, Latin, and 
Greek. Many Greek and Latin loan words, 
such as “bona fide,” “alibi,” “comma,” 
“atlas,” retain their original spelling. Nu- 
merous Old French words, e.g., “piece,” 
“example,” “chime,” have retained their 
medieval spelling and often their pronun- 
ciation. Hundreds of Anglo-Saxon words, 
such as “cow,” “sheep,” “calf,” “swine,” 
have been retained even though the spelling 
has been changed.? 

For nearly four hundred years language 
experts and laymen have struggled with the 
irregularities and inconsistencies of English 
spelling. Chaucer himself said: “And for 
ther is so great diversite in Englissh, & in 
writying of oure tonge.” At the turn of the 
twentieth century Lounsbury, author of a 
book on spelling reform, wrote: “English 
spelling is consistent in inconsistency.’* Of 
a certainty we have evidence that this con- 
sistency in inconsistency has persisted and 
gives promise of persisting in the future. 

Chronologically speaking, we find that 
the English and the Americans have made 
and are still making attempts to simplify 
spelling and to make people write words 
exactly as they pronounce them. Chron- 
ology aside, however, there are several rea- 
sons for our persistency in perpetuating 
this consistency in inconsistency. In the re- 
mainder of this paper I should like to pre- 
sent in historical perspective forces or influ- 
ences operative in fixing and perpetuating 


* Mario Pei, The Story of English (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1952), p. 282. 

* Ernest Horn, “Spelling,” Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1941). 

 Pomas R. Lounsbury, English Spelling and 
Spelling Reform (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1909), p. 238. 
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our system of spelling. These five forces I 
choose to call the five P’s; namely, printers, 
professional scribes or writers, public per- 
versity and pride, pronunciation, and pres- 
tige. 

In the Middle Ages, English spelling was 
periodically readjusted in accordance with 
the changes in pronunciation—as far, of 
course, as the imperfections of the existing 
orthography would allow. Long before 
Chaucer's day, a monk and phonetist, called 
Orm, in an attempt to simplify the chaotic 
English spelling, invented an original sys- 
tem. His book, entitled the Ormulum and 
composed about 1200, “shows a doubling of 
consonants after short vowels, which would 
indicate an attempt to reflect pronuncia- 
tion.’”* 

English spelling was phonetic as late as 
the time of Shakespeare, in intention at 
least. But although people still tried to 
write as they spoke, the inherited imperfec- 
tions of their orthography made it more and 
more difficult for them to do so. Hence al- 
ready in the sixteenth century a number of 
spelling reformers made their appearance. 
Among them were Cheke, Hart, and Mul- 
caster, who vied in “improving” the quality 
of the written language. And if we are 
tempted to underrate their efforts, let us 
be grateful that they left us generally with 
one irrational spelling for words that had 
previously had several or many equally ir- 
rational variants.® 

Mulcaster, in his Elementaire (1582), 
which “entreateth chefelie of the right writ- 
ing of our English tung,” attempted to co- 
dify current usage. Among the spelling 
changes he suggested is the addition of si- 
lent final e to indicate a preceding “long” 
vowel (for example, “made’’). Another re- 
former, Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state 
to Queen Elizabeth, published a Dialogue 
Concerning the Correct and Emended Writ- 
ing of the English Language. Still another 
reformer was Dr. Gill, high-master of St. 


* Pei, op. cit., p. 312. 
* Ibid., p. 313. 
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Paul’s School in London, who has left us 
excerpts from Spenser's The Faerie Queene 
in phonetic spelling; but apparently he has 
left nothing of Shakespeare's, although he 
and Shakespeare lived about the same time. 
Not only Gill's but also other proposed 
alphabets were too intricate and cumber- 
some to win popular favor. 

Such is the picture of individual efforts 
made to standardize English spelling. The 
first P or social force fixing our spelling 
stands for printers. In the absence of any of- 
ficial guide, the printers ultimately deter- 
mined the standard English spelling.’ As 
we have noted, the thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-century English spelling was still 
substantially phonetic. There was no tradi- 
tional orthography, and Old English or 
Anglo-Saxon was simply written down in 
Latin letters. One authority states: “It may 
be reasonably asserted that our spelling 
problems begin with the Norman Con- 
quest, and are due to the original sin of 
mingling of two languages and two systems 
of writing.”* Be that as it may, with the 
introduction of printing in the fifteenth 
century, the control of spelling passed from 
the writers themselves—or at least their 
scribes—to the printers, who determined 
the course an author's spelling would take. 

Yet the introduction of printing did not 
immediately lead to any great changes in 
the orthography. Caxton, the first English 
printer, simply took over the convention of 
the best scribes, and in general he and other 
early printers “adhered to medieval tribal 
traditions and policies.” Nor did they as yet 
see any particular virtue in consistency. In 
fact frequently the Elizabethan printers 
varied the forms of words in order to justify 
their lines of type, the result being that 
readers often saw the same word spelled in 
different ways on the same page. But with 
all the inconsistencies the influence of the 

*Albert C. Baugh, A Hist of the English 
Language (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 


Inc., 1935), pp. 258-260. 
* Lounsbury, op. cit., p. 5. 


* Pei, op. cit., p. 273; cf. Baugh, op. cit., p. 256. 
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printers gradually and eventually led to the 
establishment of a standardized spelling, 
and the process is said to have been acceler- 
ated by the Great Rebellion.® 

What complicates the situation is that 
at the time when the printers were gradu- 
ally evolving their own spelling conventions, 
English pronunciation, especially in its 
vowels, underwent considerable changes. 
The result was that by the time the printers 
had managed to fix the orthography it was 
completely unphonetic. Further discrepan- 
cies between sound and symbol arose when 
letters, for purely etymological reasons, 
were inserted ir: words where they were not 
pronounced. Examples are “debt,” “doubt.” 
In other cases such as “delight,” “tight,” 
letters were inserted on the basis of an- 
alogy.’® 

The seventeenth century saw most of the 
current spelling conventions established in 
printing, while during the eighteenth cen- 
tury the immense influence of dictionaries 
resulted in the definite acceptance of a per- 
manent fixed spelling. 

The second P stands for professional 
scribes or writers. Where one finds a large 
literature and a class of professional scribes, 
the influence of traditional orthography 
becomes stronger. And eventually the in- 
vention of printing and the diffusion of one 
standard dialect over one geographical area 
occupied formerly by a variety of dialects 
made changes of spelling as difficult as they 
were once easy and natural. The ideal or- 
thography for printers as well as for pro- 
fessional scribes and writers is one which 
is absolutely uniform over the whole terri- 
tory of the language, and absolutely unal- 
terable. 

The third P stands for perversity. The 
zeal for Mulcaster’s idea, “right writing,” 
took hold in England. It took hold also in 
America. Benjamin Franklin, however, 


*Sir James A. H. Murray and Hilda Mary R. 
Murray, a ae Language,” Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 11th ed., 1910, Vol. IX, pp. 587-600. 

* Baugh, op. cit., p. 256. 
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maintained that the orthography of the 
English language was fixed too soon. Conse- 
quently, he and the famous lexicographer, 
Noah Webster, found circumstances propi- 
tious for their participation in the realm of 
spelling reform. While Franklin limited 
himself to the vague advocacy of a new al- 
phabet, Webster made distinct contribu- 
tions that color the written American lan- 
guage of today. To his American dictionary 
of 1828 we owe the use of “or” versus the 
British “our,” “honor” for “honour.” 

In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first part of the twentieth 
century renewed interest was manifested in 
the problem of English spelling, and the 
question of reform was vigorously agitated. 
The Simplified Spelling Board, which was 
set up in 1906, maintained that our spelling 
is responsible for millions of dollars of 
waste every year, and it fought valiantly to 
reform our muddled English spelling. Al- 
though these agitators for simplified spell- 
ing had the recommendations of various 
scholarly organizations and even the sup- 
port of Theodore Roosevelt, they could not 
arouse the American people to a new spell- 
ing system." The more recent reform meas- 
ures fervently and repeatedly advocated by 
such distinguished men of letters as George 
Bernard Shaw have made little headway 
with the general public. Such slight changes 
as “thru” for “through,” “tho” for “though” 
have found a cool reception; the American 
spellings “labor,” “color,” “honor” are not 
accepted in England, despite the recommen- 
dation of H. W. Fowler in his Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage. 

It is often asserted that the only thing 
that keeps us from reforming our spelling 
and adopting a simpler system is the dead 
hand of tradition, or, to put it another way, 
a kind of national perversity and even 
pride. Clark and Pei, for example, note 


” « 


™ Edna Lue Furness and Gertrude A. Boyd, Hard 
Spots in Hard Words for High School Students 
(Laramie: Wyoming School Study Council, College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, 1958), p. 2, 
citing Lounsbury, op. cit., pp. 1-28. 
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that “English-speaking people, particularly 
Americans, take a perverted pride in the 
intricate and mysterious anomalies of the 
spelling of their language; it makes them 
feel superior to foreigners.”** 

The fourth P stands for pronunciation. 
Since pronunciation is flexible, consistent 
spellers would have to keep changing spell- 
ing too, and gradually other inexplicabili- 
ties would slip into the language. Since lan- 
guage is continually changing, it inevitably 
happens that, unless spelling is reformed 
from time to time, the written language will 
lose all relation to the prenunciation, and 
will diverge to the point where it becomes 
almost ideographic. The pronunciation of 
the modern English words “Leicester,” 
“Worcester,” “cough” “though,” “tough,” 


“knight,” “know,” “knotty,” and “naughty” 
is so different from the spelling that these 
words have to be learned one by one, not 
on the basis of a general rule of pronuncia- 
tion. As Noah Webster wrote in his Disser- 
tations on the English Language, “The 
sounds of the words have no affinity with 


the letters that compose them—no mortal 
would suspect from the spelling that neigh- 
bour, wrought, are pronounced nabur, 
raut,”* 

The fifth P stands for prestige. Whether 
we like it or not, spelling ability has pres- 
tige values. Particularly in America, pres- 
tige values have become associated with 
spelling ability. Webster, for example, gave 


* Pei, op. cit., p. 316. 
*Noah Webster, Dissertations on the English 


Language, with an introduction by Harry R. War- 


fel (Gainesville, Florida: Scholars’ Facsimiles and 
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a fillip to the spelling bee, which he said 
was “good for the articulation,” and which 
Franklin considered so important that he 
took the time to set down the rules, For 
over a century the spelling bee cast a magic 
spell over America and the vogue is far 
from dead. Our faith in spelling power as a 
prestige factor led so distinguished a man of 
letters as Oliver Wendell Holmes to com- 
ment that Boston, the so-called cradle of 
American civilization, has for one of its 
distinctions “its correct habit of spelling 
the English language.” I may mention an- 
other facet in the prestige value of spelling. 
It has been said that consistency in a matter 
like spelling often goes with a scholarly 
temperament. Thorstein Veblen, American 
economist, ties up spelling and academic 
respectability this way: “Spelling ability is 
the first and readiest test of reputability in 
learning, and conformity to its ritual is in- 
dispensable to a blameless scholastic life.""™* 

This, of course, is not the whole story of 
our English spelling, which underwent 
changes until standardized and fixed by 
the printers and which is still undergoing 
some change. As we teach English, whether 
in the elementary or secondary school or in 
college, we should be alert to the fact that 
printers, professional scribes and writers, 
public perversity and pride, pronunciation, 
and prestige of spelling ability have been 
responsible for the orthographic system 
which we have inherited, which we must 
live with, and which we are expected to 
teach to others, 


“Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1919), p. 399. 


To teach creatively is the greatest of all arts because human beings are the media, the creation, and 


the created.—Lucy NULTON in Education. 





Large Classes and 
Effective ‘Teaching 


By 
ROBERT G. ANDREE 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE has 
stressed for more than a decade the ideal of 
twenty-five pupils to a class. Granted, there 
were some brave souls who persisted in de- 
manding classes of somewhat smaller di- 
mensions, but only a few admitted that 
larger classes of sixty, eighty, or even one 
hundred pupils might have much to be 
said in their favor. This magic number of 
twenty-five has also penetrated deeply into 
parental thinking, and citizens have been 
lulled into the assumption that smaller 
classes mean better teaching and that the 
effectiveness of larger classes is inversely 
proportional to the size. Some experimenta- 
tion in class size, however, has tended to 
show that the teacher still remains the key 
to a good learning situation, and that his 
ability to create a proper atmosphere for 
learning is more important than the num- 
ber of pupils involved in this procedure. 

Faced with a building expansion problem 
in 1957 at the Rich Township High School 
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ways taste before you swallow, can’t 
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(Park Forest, Illinois), officials of that school 
and the University of Chicago collabo- 
rated, under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, to explore the advantages and disad- 
vantages of class size as part of a greater 
experiment, to seek maximum effective 
utilization of teacher time. 


Some Original Goals 


The original goals for this project were 
simple enough: A substantial percentage 
of each graduating class was preparing for 
college and at no time was the high school 
introducing pupils to college techniques of 
lecture series, large classes, quiz sections, 
honors reading, and a host of other minor 
activities which the college freshman faces. 
For the high-school pupil who has been 
spoon-fed in classes of twenty-five or less, 
attending a college class of upwards of one 
hundred students and the resultant sudden 
thrust of responsibilities upon the indi- 
vidual were often traumatic and debili- 
tating experiences. 

Some teachers and administrators were 
also thrilled with the challenge of creating 
a situation which might be stimulating to 
most high-school students and force them 
into creative experiences which were not 
necessarily present in the smaller class situa- 
tion. 

The first experimental class was com- 
posed of sixty pupils, a mentally hetero- 
geneous group of mostly eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade pupils in American history 
and government. There was no attempt in 
the early experimentation to provide an 
ideal situation. Actually there had been no 
classroom designed which could take care of 
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this number of pupils and the administra- 
tion and school board had to be absolutely 
sure that there would be a measure of suc- 
cess in this program in order to insure 
proper facilities in a proposed new wing to 
the high school. So, the first classes were 
held in the cafeteria, and in spite of this, 
early advantages to this large class situation 
were apparent almost immediately. Thus it 
was reasoned that a class that could taste 
success in such a situation might do better 
in a physical setup designed for this devel- 
opment. As a result, in the new additions to 
the high school, a double classroom, a triple 
classroom, and a quadruple classroom were 
designed, whereby teams of teachers could 
work together; a series of folding doors 
could divide the groups into quiz sections 
and into smaller classes at specifically desig- 
nated times. 


Refinements of Original Goals 


Having been alerted to this program, the 
department of education, University of 
Chicago, began to send observers and re- 
source persons to conferences with teachers 
and the administrative staff. Classes for the 
second year were designed to house sixty, 
seventy-five, and ninety pupils respectively. 
An associate teacher, equal in skill to the 
first staff member assigned, was added, so 
that combined power and talent could be 
presented to the pupils. Although no at- 
tempt was made to structure the groups for 
1958-59, the possibilities for such action are 
being studied and the University of Chicago 
team of educators has indicated its willing- 
ness to work with Rich High in an analysis 
of the group structures, setting up of group 
controls, and similar activities. To date it 
has not been possible to compare classes at 
Rich High with any other classes in the 
country. However, evaluation of the pro- 
gram has not remained static. Teachers and 
administrators are comparing “Rich with 
Rich.” Tests are being used by the same 
teachers teaching maximum classes and of- 
fering essentially the same diversity in 
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method and technique to conventional 
classes. Each teacher of the experiment*® 
not only has a series of three classes in 
which he combines his talents with another 
staff member but also is involved in one 
conventional class in order to compare as 
objectively as possible the techniques and 
methods which he uses in both. 


What the Teachers Say 


Staff members have been quick to point 
out that the teacher can better utilize his 
particular skill in a wider range of situa- 
tions with larger classes, than is possible in 
a smaller class. In addition, a large class 
creates a greater diversity of opinion, and 
the greater numbers in each class afford 
more group gradations. The most produc- 
tive observation, however, is that “two 
teachers working together can develop ideas 
and techniques that perhaps neither of 
them would have developed independ- 
ently.” 

The teachers have been quite free to 


admit that both good and bad results have 


been discovered in each of the three 
separate large classes, even when using the 
same methods in three consecutive periods, 
and that this kind of teaching requires con- 
tinuous inquiry as to the reasons for such 
problems. Teachers have also been ready to 
admit that much work still needs to be done 
in order to establish a “model for working” 
with a “big class.” They have been quick 
to point out that entirely new methods of 
teaching must be employed. For example, 
the position of a single teacher in a class of 
sixty is changed substantially when a second 
teacher is always on hand and the class has 
been increased to eighty or one hundred. 
Quiz sections are more easily handled and 
individual interviews with pupils are a pos- 
sibility. In this particular experiment each 
teacher will have one or more interviews 
with a pupil each semester. Attention to de- 


*W. L. Hemeyer and James L. Fisher are con- 
ducting the class for 1958-59. 
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tails is much more prevalent, and spurring 
pupils on to greater effort and to more con- 
structive activity can be continuous. 


Evaluating the Pupils 


Most pupils like the idea of a large class 
because they have already seen the ad- 
vantages of the individual interview and 
the small quiz section. They also appreciate 
the study time involved. As early as the 
first week, several pupils felt that the class 
was their most satisfying school experience 
to date. Pupils contend that the review sec- 
tions are helpful. They listen more care- 
fully to a loud-speaker when the teacher is 
equipped with a lapel mike, than they do 
when the teacher is lecturing without this 
electronic device. Pupils also appreciate 
hearing from two different teachers within 
the same period, as when one gives the lec- 
ture and the other has prepared the home- 
work assignment with the group. Some pu- 
pils feel that such a class organization is 
harder, but they consider it a challenge and 
actually get a psychological lift from feeling 
that they are deliberately being prepared 
for greater scholastic or academic activities. 

Because of the larger group, pupil evalua- 
tion can take on a number of forms not 
often found in classes of conventional size. 
It is the intention of the present teacher 
associates to evaluate by directed observa- 
tion, informal observation, group discus- 
sion, small group interviews, individual 
interviews, case conferences, check lists, 
logs, diaries, autobiographies, scrapbooks, 
collections, samples of work, teacher-made 
tests, case studies, activity records, record- 
ings, photographs, movies, stenographic re- 
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ports, cumulative cards, and standardized 
tests.* 

From the subjective evaluation that has 
been made, it is evident that teacher crea- 
tivity has been stimulated and that three 
large classes, preceded by one full hour 
when both teacher associates confer con- 
cerning the work of the day, is tremen- 
dously productive. 


Jinxes to Avoid 

The primary jinx is lack of communica- 
tion. Some parents are still fearful, some 
students are still wary, some faculty mem- 
bers still continue to misunderstand the im- 
port of the entire project. Thus communi- 
cations will have to be improved; the direct 
results of such a project will be measura- 
ble only in part at the present time. Other 
facets of evaluation must wait until our 
students are enrolled in college and pro- 
ceeding without too much difficulty in their 
new experiences. 

A second major jinx involves space. 
Rooms must be sufficiently large to avoid 
the appearance of overcrowding and there 
must be plenty in the budget for the use of 
electronic devices and auditory visual ma- 
terials. 

A third jinx perhaps is the tendency to 
be extremely confident because of the initial 
success of this program. Teachers must con- 
tinue to learn, to experiment, to face the 
class problems realistically, and to temper 
their enthusiasm with reflective thinking 
and carefully designed proper educational 
goals. 


* See John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Chil- 
dren in a Democracy (New York: Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., 1956). 


Democracy’s not-so-secret weapon is its view of the importance of people as resources which grow 
richer as individuals become what they need and want to become. Here indeed is a call for educational 
leadership this year and next.—ALice Mie in Educational Leadership. 





WE’RE ENRICHING! 


By WILLIAM PLUTTE 


LAsT SUMMER I took a seminar with Dr. 
Flaying, the noted authority on program 
enrichment and author of the outstanding 
reference book, Through Our High Schools 
with Graphs and Charts, which describes 
the deplorable status of 85 per cent of our 
secondary schools. The other 15 per cent 
are worse. 

To digress, when Dr. Flaying was asked, 
by a reactionary individual, “How did you 
prepare the book after a ten-day tour and 
visits to only eight high schools?” his reply 
was a testimony to his profoundness: “I 
multiplied.” 

It was such an expression of faith that 
many of us couldn’t contain ourselves and 
rose to our feet in solemn respect. We never 
did hear from that other person during the 
remainder of the seminar. 

But, to get back to my subject of enrich- 
ment. 

Dr. Flaying emphasized the fact that even 
those schools in the 15 per cent category 
must develop a program of enrichment so 
that all students can cope with the “ever 
changing world we live in” (to quote the 
good Dr., and truer words I can’t recall) 
and emerge from the morass of mental 
lethargy to strive for the heights of together- 
ness that will afford individuals a shining 
light of betterness in direct opposition to 
averageness. 

This was the atmosphere we enjoyed dur- 
ing that two-week seminar, and we super- 
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intendents and principals could hardly wait 
for summer to end so our learnings could 
be put to profitable and practical use. 

There is little use going into details of 
my ten-page summary I presented to the 
faculty the opening day of the semester. 
Suffice to say I attempted to condense the 
entire seminar into a practical outline of 
approach that would assist teachers in en- 
riching their programs of teaching. To be 
fair (as we must in all democratic institu- 
tions), I must admit there was a little op- 
position to my plan, but after I explained 
the situation and told the majority group it 
had to comply, we got rolling. 

The essence of our high school’s enrich- 
ment program may be summed up in these 
few words: The object of each class is to ex- 
pand the horizons of every youngster to the 
degree that is attainable with reference to 
individaul limitations, socioeconomic char- 
acteristics, and ethnic cultural traits. Com- 
pact, concise, and to the point; nothing frilly 
about the program at all. 

If space permitted I should like to pre- 
sent my whole inspirational message I gave 
to the faculty, but I am afraid that will 
have to be held for another discussion. To 
attempt to summarize, I said, “Enrich, en- 
rich; whoever we can, let’s enrich!” 

And the teachers went out to their class- 
rooms and enriched. 

At this time I should like to present sev- 
eral memos from teachers explaining their 
various enrichment programs: 


TO: PRINCIPAL 
FROM: P. E. CHAIRMAN 


1. To inform you of our enrichment pro- 
gram: 

1oth graders run one extra lap daily. 
11th graders do four more pushups. 12th 
graders will dress for physical education. 
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2. The department is unanimous in feel- 
ing that your suggested enrichment pro- 
gram will reap tremendous harvests in our 
classes. 

A most grateful response. 


TO: PRINCIPAL 

FROM: ENGLIsH CHAIRMAN 

1. All department members are stressing 
the importance of students’ writing and 
spelling their names properly. 

2. This program is under way. 

3. You will receive an evaluation later. 

4. We feel your enrichment program is 
enriching our educational levels. 


TO: PrincipaL 

FROM: History CHAIRMAN 

1. Since enriching our program through 
the integration of our cultural heritages, we 
have experienced some tremendous im- 
provements: go per cent of the seniors now 
know who our first president was. 37 per 
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cent (note the improvement) know who our 
present president is. 43 per cent of all stu- 
dents now carry pencils and paper to clas- 
ses. 

2. We feel the enrichment program is 
really paying off. 

3. A few of the department members 
were wondering if you are taking another 
seminar this coming summer. 

4- I know you will appreciate their per- 
sonal interest in our principal as evinced by 
the query in paragraph 3. 


Such colleagues give one a true sense of 
belonging. 

But that question of next summer... . 

By George! Now that we have the enrich- 
ment program licked, I'd better check the 
catalogues for a crack at some new chal- 
lenging ideas. 

Yes sir, our high school may be small in 
numbers but is out of this world in spirit. 
Yes sir! 


More on Merit Rating 


There are, however, serious questions of practice 
to be solved in conjunction with the establishment 
of merit salary schedules. What should be the re- 
lationship of tenure to merit? What are the char- 
acteristics on which teaching is to be evaluated? 
Who shall make these decisions? What kind of evi- 
dence is acceptable, and how shall it be gathered? 
How provide for dissent? There are guiding prin- 
ciples available to aid in the solution of these prac- 
tical problems [e.g., the bases for collecting evidence 
of merit should be determined co-operatively by 
teachers, administrators, and public representatives], 
but these ... can be solved over a period of time. 

Perhaps the one most difficult problem to over- 
come is the image, the phenomenal picture, or 


the self-role the teacher assigns to himself. Until the 
teachers sees himself as a professional and accepts 
the consequences of professionalization, he is likely 
to cling to the security of the two-valued system 
which permits only of collective bargaining on the 
best collective terms achievable. Certainly there is 
a security, both psychological and economic, in sub- 
merging individual merit into collective status, but 
that is not the type of security compatible with 
our concept of profession. 

There is, aside from this depreciating self-role, 
no serious theoretical or practical obstacle remain- 
ing to militate against the adoption of a merit plan; 
we need only do it.—Hosert W. Burns in the Edu- 
cational Forum, 





Dimensions of the Superior Student 


by HERMAN J. PETERS 


WHAT ARE THE DIMENSIONS of the supe- 
rior student? Much has been written about 
the superior student, his nature and nur- 
ture, his need and his promise, his selfish- 
ness and his selflessness, and his identifica- 
tion and his needed guidance. So often, the 
writer or speaker focuses either on the great 
ability of the superior one or on the con- 
tribution he must make if our western cul- 
ture is to survive the dizziness from a whirl- 
ing Sputnik. Hurriedly, the writer or 
speaker then sets out to urge the hunt for 
the superior pupil as if the superior one 
were in hiding, and were he found, all our 
troubles would end. This approach seems 
to emphasize the beginning of superiority— 
an endowment of some kind; and the re- 
sulting behavior of superiority—an achieve- 
ment of some kind, both within a socially 
acceptable framework. Perhaps what goes 
on in between these two points should be 
considered—the process of using and de- 
veloping superiority. 

Before we discuss the process or dimen- 
sions of the superior student, comment on 
the writers’ meaning of the superior stu- 
dent is appropriate. The use of the word 
“gifted” connotes a gift—something un- 
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earned. Also, it does not necessarily convey 
the meaning that the individual so gifted 
has done anything with this endowment. 
Another reason for not using the term 
“gifted” is that it often has been used to 
delimit a negligible, albeit all-important, 
segment of the population. “Superior stu- 
dent” seems to us to identify “superior” as 
a learner who is higher than the “above- 
average” group and also to _ indicate 
through “student” some achievement that 
is noteworthy. Since the vast majority of 
children and youth are in school, it seems 
proper to use the term “superior student.” 
Whether in the school program or in an 
outside-of-school activity, the superior stu- 
dent develops in an atmosphere which in- 
cludes psychological factors within himself 
and psychosociological factors in his envi- 
ronment. What are these factors which make 
the dimensions of the process of a develop- 
ing superior student? 

Within the individual there must be a 
base of native ability. Before something can 
develop, there must be something to be 
developed. Much has been written to the 
point that environment is the key in higher 
development. However, before environ- 
ment can take effect, there has to be some- 
thing in the individual to be affected. In 
terms of this discussion, the authors think 
of the superior student as one who has been 
endowed with high intellectual ability 
which may be reflected in one or a number 
of the disciplines of learning, especially as 
they involve verbal and/or quantitative 
factors. Of course, there are those who are 
supremely talented in the arts and in the 
use of physical skills. When this talent is 
coupled with high intellectual develop- 
ment in the corresponding field of either 
the arts or physical skills, then one could 
call the learner in the arts or physical 
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skills a superior student. As much as some 
would like to place all of the above- 
mentioned areas of learning in one cate- 
gory with respect to the topic of this dis- 
cussion, let us face the facts that the foun- 
dation for our culture lies on a verbal- 
quantitative base. It should be noted that 
not all have the fundamental ingredients 
for becoming highly developed in any of 
the fields mentioned; and no amount of 
pseudo democratization of the classroom 
will give this native ability to an individual. 

Necessary as this native ability is, it is 
not sufficient. There are a number of other 
factors which must reside either in embry- 
onic or fully developed form within the 
individual who may be emerging as a su- 
perior student. The individual must have 
the love of surprise of learning. He must 
see and feel the excitement of learning for 
learning’s sake. He must be thrilled at the 
insight into the wonders of man and nature. 
He must have an insatiable appetite for 
surprise which comes from learning—es- 
pecially learning from books and labora- 
tories. 

Another dimension within the individual 
is the ability to concentrate. He must be 
able and willing to focus his attention on 
the material he is learning. Concentration 
requires the characteristic of becoming so 
involved in the learning as to block off the 
minor annoyances which cannot be re- 
moved from the setting for study. 

As he learns, the developing superior 
student senses the need to generalize and 
does generalize. Quickly, he studies and in 
a momentary flash he “stands back” from 
the learning to generalize; and just as rap- 
idly he returns to the close range necessary 
for a first consideration of the material 
being studied. He sees principles evolving 
out of the specific. 

Spontaneity in learning is another dimen- 
sion. Mentally, the superior student is 
agile and alert in seeking the new in his 
search for learning and lightning fast in 
using every opportunity of daily living as 
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a potential source for further learning. The 
instants of learning are many and sparkling 
with suddenness of insight. 

Added to these is the dimension of origi- 
nality. In combinations, rare to others and 
unique to this superior student, there is a 
newness arising out of the material under 
consideration. At any one time, originality 
may describe the individual's contribution 
to man’s storehouse of knowledge. Origi- 
nality is rarely discrete; rather it is the re- 


sult of a new twist on what is known. 
Interwoven with the above dimensions, 
the sine qua non for a developing superior 


student, is his self-discipline in following a 
pattern of study. It is within the larger 
framework of self-discipline that the other 
factors mentioned above will be activated. 
In turn, achievement resulting from the 
activation of these factors will intensify 
the desire for learning in the individual's 
life pattern. 

The factors which reside within the po- 
tentially and developing superior student 
must be nurtured by favorable conditions 
in the individual’s environment. Without 
favorable environmental conditions, the su- 
perior student becomes an island in his 
life community. Among the conditions 
which will facilitate the development of a 
superior student is his identification with 
a person of learning—a parent, a teacher, 
a clergyman, a school counselor. It is in 
the image of another learned person that 
a superior student sees his own greatness. 
It is in this person that the student sees the 
worthwhileness of what he enjoys—schol- 
arly learning. 

Encouragement forms the bridge to 
greater productivity in learning. Encourage- 
ment multiplied many times has the psycho- 
logical nuclear power to release the intellec- 
tual potential within the student. Encour- 
agement has a propelling force. For some 
students, encouragement may be needed at 
frequent intervals; for others, a few signifi- 
cant experiences of encouragement may 
generate productivity for a lifetime. 
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If a student is to continue to experiment 
with his abilities, he must have the right to 
fail without social incrimination. “If he 
will not risk failure, he will surely sur- 
render success.” Especially in our middle 
class culture, failure has become as repre- 
hensible as sin itself. 

Surrounding the right to error are, of 
course, social limits. However, by each per- 
son who has influence on a developing su- 
perior student, or any student for that mat- 
ter, it must be remembered that society's 
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limits are usually much wider than the be- 
havioral limits of many of the influential 
persons surrounding a student. Therefore, 
each student must have freedom from fear, 
else he seek solace in the slavery of seductive 
conformity. Within the broad cultural 
limits the student has the right to be differ- 
ent. 

It should be noted here that the stu- 
dent's teachers must also feel and act with 
freedom from fear: “Where all men think 
alike, no one thinks very much.” 


Pessimism 


Whenever I deal with public school teachers, I 
am amazed again at the number who seem to see 
the world going to the dogs. They take for granted 
a “breakdown of the American home.” They visual- 
ize a decline in morals. They see the school as newly 
imprisoned, frozen in a pattern of “conformity,” no 
longer free as it once was to teach honestly and 
hard-hittingly. Above all, they view a large portion 
of the latest generation as unprecedentedly frivo- 
lous, resistant to study—or much, much worse. 

No experienced practitioner can fail to sympathize 
with their complaints. We've all had to struggle 
with youngsters who lacked the brains to do tra- 
ditional school work, who did not know how to 
read, or far worse, resisted our every effort to teach 
them. We have all been angry about homes that 
wrecked good children’s chances. And, in the 
larger sense, we have all had our frustrations be- 
cause the larger society negated so much of the 
school's influence. 

But all this is no new thing. In fact, there 
is considerable reason to think today’s homes 
healthier than ever, to see much in today’s society 
that is newly praiseworthy. My sympathetic point 
is that many of today’s high school teachers feel 
their problems largely are a new thing. At times 
they reveal a dark hopelessness. They seem to feel 
overwhelmed by a situation that is just too much 
for them. Sometimes they come close to losing their 
faith in the generation they are teaching. 

I believe I am beginning to see what's eating on 
them. For what it may be worth here is my hy- 
pothesis: 

Assume for the moment that the general public, 
now that it sends nearly all its children to high 


school, expects the school to do for all about the 
same thing it used to do for an elite. Then assume 
that the teachers have accepted that picture-in-the- 
head of what their target is. Let's say that hitting 
that target represents their only real definition of 
success. 

Well, that is an impossible, overwhelming situa- 
tion, isn’t it? Any conscientious teacher with only 
that definition of success would have to see himself 
as failing, in relation to many of his students— 
would have to see his school as a mess. 

Oversimplified, of course, but I believe we have 
here a fairly good snapshot of the going state of 
mind. You won't see it at the casual level, for 
teachers, like all of us cover up their fears most of 
the time. But I believe the hopelessness is there, 
a dark underlay that explains many surface phe- 
nomena, Our teachers have one basic definition of 
success: getting across the same kind of subject 
matter they have come to value. And—for a large 
part of their student body—that can’t be done. 

The road to neurosis! 

And what have we to offer them? We've scolded 
them a-plenty, in our books and articles and con- 
ferences. We've produced a fine sense of guilt. Sheer 
mental hygiene demands that we come up with 
something more positive. The teachers won't settle 
for just relaxing and letting down the standards on 
the same old content—they're too good for that, 
thank goodness! We at the engineering level have 
got to build with them a school model that can 
provide authentic, recognizably genuine, success for 
all kinds of youngsters, and thus success for their 
teachers.—Frep T. WILHELMS in Educational Leader- 
ship. 





Spotlight on the Superior Student 


By SAMUEL A. PLEASANTS 


Most instructors have had the experi- 
ence of a class of students ranging from 
poor through marginal to good, with one 
or two definitely superior students. Would 
such superior students be better provided 
for in some sort of elite academy as Admi- 
ral Hyman Rickover has suggested, or are 
they better provided for by being placed 
into the average classroom as the Rocke- 
feller report has recommended? How are 
such students to be followed through the 
lower schools, and not lost in the gulf that 
frequently separates high school and col- 
lege? Is the plan at the University of Kan- 
sas, to be described later, the answer? How 
can we deal with the problem that fewer 
than one half of the students in the upper 
tenth of their high school classes go on to 
college? As will be noted later, a major rea- 
son for this defection is “lack of motiva- 
tion.” Further cause for concern comes 
from the statement attributed to Alfred 
North Whitehead, “In the conditions of 
modern life the rule is absolute: the race 
which does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed.””* 

During the summer of 1958 three reports 
appeared which dealt, among other topics, 
with the problem of the superior student. 
The first of these was a study of the Ameri- 
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can school system by the Rockefeller Com- 
mission; the second one was an evaluation of 
Soviet education; and the third was a com- 
mentary on the problems of higher educa- 
tion which should prove of interest to public 
school educators.* 

The Rockefeller report recognized that 
the problem was a big one, pointing out 
that elementary school enrollments by 1960 
will rise by 50 per cent and that by 1968 
high schools will have from 50 to 70 per 
cent more students than they can now ac- 
commodate.* Moreover the Rockefeller re- 
port went on to say that the public school 
system has been given an increasing share of 
responsibilities of the home and has had to 
accept “a sense of responsibility for every 
psychic or civic crisis involving individuals 
below the age of consent.” The fact that 
the Soviet Union threatens the United 
States for the first time with technological 
inferiority makes it a matter of “sheer sur- 
vival” that America develop to the fullest 
every person’s talents. This demand for 
highly trained talent “is not a sudden de- 
velopment but has been coming for a long 
time. There is a constant pressure by an ever 
more complex society against the total 
creative capacity of its people.” 

In its “pursuit of excellence” the report 
opposed elite academies for the intellec- 
tually gifted or the idea of separating stu- 
dents by ability. Rather they argued, mix 

*Columbia University Forum, Vol. I, No. 5. 

*“The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the 
Future of America,” prepared by Panel V of the 
Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc., cited as Rockefeller report in this paper. 
The Litchfield report on higher education in the 
Soviet Union, a preliminary report of which ap- 
peared in the New York Times, July 14, 1958, and 
cited hereafter as the Litchfield report; the Co- 
lumbia University Forum, Summer 1958, Vol. I, 
adh cited hereafter as the Columbia University 


*Columbia University Forum reports that in 
ten years college enrollment will doubie. 
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students without regard to academic ability 
and let good teachers challenge each ac- 
cording to his abilities. To provide more 
qualified teachers the report recommended 
a revolution in teacher preparation, teacher 
pay, and teacher use. 

The report recognized that providing 
educational opportunities would take dar- 
ing and aggressive measures, and in one of 
the most significant statements in the report 
said that while opportunities should be 
equal, they need not be similar. It was rec- 
ognized that differing abilities to achieve 
excellence at many levels should be taken 
into account. Such an approach is expensive 
but “at stake is nothing less than our na- 
tional greatness. . .. We must build for the 
future in education as daringly as we have 
built other aspects of our national life in 
the past.” 

To accomplish its purpose the report saw 
no alternative to Federal aid to help pay for 
an educational system that will “identify, 
nurture and wisely use” every individual's 
talents, unless there is a thorough overhaul- 
ing of state and local tax systems. 

President Robert Gordon Sproul of the 
University of California puts the problem 
this way, “If we fail in our hold upon qual- 
ity, the cherished American dream of uni- 
versal education will degenerate into a 
nightmare.” 

What becomes of these better qualified 
students after leaving high school? The 
Educational Testing Service reports that 
lack of money keeps many of America’s 
ablest high-school graduates from entering 
college—a number placed at 150,000 last 
year.* This point is further buttressed, if 
need be, by a report of the United States 
Office of Education which found that even 
at publicly supported colleges and univer- 
sities where tuition rates are still nominal, 
a student needs $1,500 a year to get by. 
Even more disturbing is a report from the 
Social Science Council which says that less 


* Columbia University Forum, op. cit. 
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than one half of the upper tenth of high- 
school graduates go on to college. In addi- 
tion to financial reasons, a major reason for 
the defection is listed as “lack of motiva- 
tion.” 

In the face of doubled enrollments at the 
college level within the next decade, the 
Columbia University Forum reports that 
some areas have moved to deal with the 
problem. California, with a population in- 
crease of 17.5 per cent in the previous four 
years, decided that the state should build 
fifteen junior colleges, thirteen state col- 
leges, and add five new campuses to the 
state university. This would be in addition 
to 135 institutions of higher learning in the 
state, and in view of the fact that 40 per 
cent of the California state budget goes for 
education at the state level.* 

While this addition of new facilities is 
an important part of the problem, there is 
still grave danger of overlooking excep- 
tional students, especially when America 
needs to educate every outstanding man 
and woman to fullest capacity. One way of 
dealing with this danger has been devel- 
oped at the University of Kansas which, 
like many state-supported universities, is 
bound to accept every graduate of an ac- 
credited high school who applies. In the 
fall of 1955 the university announced a pro- 
gram designed especially for the “gifted stu- 
dent.” State-wide exams are now used to 
spot exceptional high-school students early. 
High-school principals are invited to nomi- 
nate candidates from the upper 5 per cent 
of their senior classes. These students are 
then brought to the university campus at 
Lawrence, Kansas, for further testing and 
screening. By the time they arrive as fresh- 
men they are already in touch with fac- 
ulty committees empowered to waive many 
academic rules for them. 

California and Kansas are not alone in 
their effort to provide education of high 
quality for as many as are qualified. And 


* Columbia University Forum, op. cit. 
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this education need not be objective in that 
it is concerned with a specific or “useful” 
topic. “If there is more to human destiny 
than erasing our toils or enriching our 
pocket books, then such work is important. 
Whatever adds to man’s knowledge will in- 
evitably add to his stature as well.” To 
make sure that education can keep provid- 
ing such opportunities is the best guarantee 
that “human life will not sink to meaning- 
lessness.”” 

Yet we are reminded by worried citizens 
that the “other side sent Sputnik.” On July 
14, 1958, a group of educators headed by 
Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh, published their 
preliminary report of a two-week inspection 
of higher education in the Soviet Union. 
Two things impressed the Litchfield group: 
“First there is almost universal belief in 
the Soviet Union in the value of higher 
education. Second the Soviets are willing to 
pay the very high costs that are involved in 
plant and human effort.”* The Litchfield 
report noted that the Soviet government 
offered many scholarships so that “virtually 
all superior men and women” are able to 
attend universities. The students regard 
higher education as of tremendous impor- 
tance, since two or three times as many 
apply as are accepted.’ In a few years most 
students will be required to work up to two 
years in industry before being admitted. 
Those who are finally admitted will be ex- 


*Columbia University Forum puts the financial 
cost for the Soviet Union at 2 per cent of gross 
national product as compared to seven-tenths of 1 
per cent of our gross national product. In a tele- 
vision interview on August 24, 1958, the members 
of the Litchfield group preferred not to use figures 
on the ground that they might be misleading. 

"In a television interview on August 24, 1958, the 
Litchfield group stated that 20 per cent of those 
who applied were admitted. No specific reasons were 
assigned for such a figure. 
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pected to work up to ten hours a day, six 
days a week, plus home study on Sundays. 
In addition they are expected to participate 
actively in scientific societies and sports 
clubs. Quite a few are active members of 
the Young Communist League. In the 
words of the Litchfield report, the superior 
student is regarded as a “hero” rather than 
a “grind.” 

After having paid their respects to the 
Soviet system, the Litchfield group stated 
their “fundamental disagreement with an 
educational philosophy which educates the 
individual exclusively in the interests of the 
momentary notions of what the state re- 
quires. Relatively little importance is at- 
tached to individual growth for its own sake. 
... There is no effort made in higher institu- 
tions to provide the student with a liberal 
education as we know the term.” In his 
conclusion to the report, Dr. Deane W. 
Malott of Cornell University remarks con- 
cerning the higher education system of the 
Soviet Union: “. . . Its methods depart so 
significantly from our own as to leave an 
American educator with very serious reser- 
vations.” 

American education and with it every- 
thing we value is being put to a severe test. 
This does not mean that our only “defense” 
lies in adopting alien methods which have 
achieved a degree of success elsewhere. The 
truth is, in the words of the Rockefeller re- 
port, that never before in our history have 
we been in a better position to commit our- 
selves wholeheartedly to the “pursuit of ex- 
cellence” in every phase of our national life. 
“Intellectual and moral excellence has come 
to play a uniquely important role. It is es- 
sential that we enable young people to see 
themselves in one of the most exciting eras 
in history and to have a sense of purpose in 
relation to it.” 





Crisis an the Core Curriculum 


By JOHN W. TIBBETTS 


NOT MANY YEARS AGO, as educational his- 
tory goes, a daring new curriculum was 
proposed, based on the principle that no 
one learning area was isolated from another 
and that certain ones, in particular, had 
extremely high degrees of correlation. This 
curriculum was named “core,” derived from 
the belief that there existed a general core 
of knowledge around which most subject 
areas are developed. 

The need for this different type of cur- 
riculum was supported by the pronounce- 
ments of psychologists and philosophers. As 
early as the end of the eighteenth century, 
Johann Friedrich MHerbart demanded 
“unity” in the learning experience. A half 
century earlier, Jean Jacques Rousseau pro- 
posed an educational program based on 
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Yes, the core curriculum is contro- 
versial in some school systems because 
it does not easily fit into established 
notions of subject-matter mastery. But 
the core curriculum, no matter what 
other name is used for it, makes a good 
deal of educational sense, especially 
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realistic, none of us learns one subject 
in isolation from certain other sub- 
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in a hurry. Nevertheless, it is our con- 
viction that in time the core principle 
will be more widely accepted than it is 
now. We know that many may disagree 
with this point of view. However, we 
stand on our conviction and await 
time’s verdict. This is all by way of 
comment on the viewpoint of the au- 
thor of this article. Our contributor 
is department head in the Whittier 
Union High School District, Whittier, 
California. 





real life problem solving. In the nineteenth 
century, Charles de Garmo and Charles Mc- 
Murry introduced correlation into the sys- 
tem. Later, John Dewey's emphasis on unity 
in education gave rise to the development 
of the unit in learning which eventually 
broadened into the core curriculum. 

A brief glance at the development of the 
core program in the last fifty years would 
look something like this: in 1910 a number 
of junior high schools gave impetus to the 
development of the core by introducing 
“broad courses.” In 1918 the Commission 
for Reorganization of Secondary Education 
recognized that “unification” and “special- 
ization” were supplementary roles of sec- 
ondary education. Eight years later the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
indicated the necessity for grouping sub- 
jects. The movement toward a definite core 
experiment was further accelerated by the 
emphasis on a “wholeness of learning” rec- 
ognized by the Gestalt psychologists. 

In 1928, the now famous Eight Year 
Study was launched. It is unnecessary at this 
point to enter into a description of an 
already well-documented and widely dis-’ 
cussed experiment in which thirty schools 
installed a new type of curriculum in the 
fashion of correlation or core. It is sufficient 
to note here that it was during this study 
that the core curriculum came into being as 
a movement of considerable importance. 

The core programs have met with consid- 
erable success. Despite a lack of any con- 
clusive research to show their superiority, 
the graduates of schools (both high school 
and elementary) have, in most instances, 
met with general success in their educa- 
tional pursuits. 

However, in the curriculums of many 
current core programs throughout the coun- 
try, there is a startling tendency toward a 
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weakness which has long been fatal to edu- 
cational curriculums: that of resisting the 
forces of growth and change. This is es- 
pecially true in the light of current attacks 
on educational programs’ not now fitting 
into the “solid” and “traditional” blocks 
of science, mathematics, languages, and the 
like. Despite the hysteria accompanying 
these cries against educational “frills,” 
many educational leaders who are victims 
of this public pressure are, for the first time 
in many complacent years, really looking at 
their programs with a critical eye. The wake 
of this inspection can be -beneficial—or 
disastrous. 

Any curriculum which is to keep from 
becoming static and stagnant must con- 
stantly make itself available to scrutiny and 
revision—to improvement and moderniza- 
tion. How will the core curriculums with- 
stand the scrutiny of modern America and 
the space era? In how many school systems 
has the original core framework become the 
“sacred cow” of its founders and fellow 
worshipers? In approaching the vulner- 
ability of some of these programs, we need 
to note their strengths and weaknesses and 
to ask ourselves if they (and indeed any 
curriculum) are cognizant of their own 
bastilles. 

One continuing criticism of the core 
program has been that colleges do not gen- 
erally have programs which prepare stu- 
dents to become effective teachers of the 
“core.” What have our core leaders done or 
are they doing to study and rectify this 
situation? 

Many cores have been criticized because 
they have forced teachers who are prepared 
in such areas as physical education to be- 
come teachers of the core—oftentimes with- 
out adequate insight by the administrators 
into the effects upon both the teachers and 
their students. (This problem is, of course, 
not peculiar to the core program.) 

In some schools, the core program has 
become an area of creeping intrusions. This 
is especially true in many “modified core” 
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programs, which combine only two or 
three subject areas in larger blocks of time. 
Is it justifiable, because this longer block of 
time exists, to use the core for all home- 
room and routine form-completion activi- 
ties? 

How carefully have the core programs 
considered teacher load and effectiveness of 
teaching? In some instances odd-hour block- 
ing of time has required as many as five 
separate daily preparations by teachers. For 
example, in a two-hour block core program 
which is fitted into a five-period day, the 
teacher may have one advanced core class 
in English and social studies and one core 
class for slow learners, with the fifth hour 
of a totally different nature, such as mathe- 
matics or science. This means that each day 
two separate social studies preparations, 
two separate English preparations, and a 
math or science preparation must be made. 
In schools having such programs, this situa- 
tion could be improved by merely changing 
to a six-period day, utilizing shorter pe- 
riods. The teacher could then teach three 
core classes with two at the same level, 
thereby cutting the preparations from five 
to a maximum of three. 

These are but a few examples of inade- 
quacies that exist in many of our core 
programs throughout the nation. These in- 
adequacies might well receive closer con- 
sideration by administrative and teacher 
groups. 

I believe that the core curriculum has 
much to offer. It is a program which can 
adjust dynamically and effectively to the 
demands of this or future civilizations. It 
provides opportunity for the exploration of 
problems, development of related skills, 
sound psychological group relations, con- 
certed and long-range surveys, and oppor- 
tunities for discussive and research tech- 
niques; all of which are essential—especially 
in our technological world, where develop- 
ments in human relations and in technol- 
ogy must go hand in hand if we are to sur- 
vive as a nation and world. 
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The crisis in the core is this: Will core 
programs, with their great potential for 
tomorrow's world, permit themselves to be 
discarded by public and educational opin- 
ion due to lack of administrative concern, 
preparation of qualified teachers, and static 
organization? If this crisis is to be averted, 
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there must be a concerted effort by those 
who have experienced the successes of the 
core and who believe in its possibilities. 
This effort must overcome the sacred aura 
which has, all too frequently, negated this 
dynamic curriculum to a form of static tra- 
ditionalism. 


The Home Ec Showcase 


A window display spotlights home economics ac- 
tivities as nothing else can. Tricky attention-getting 
exhibits focus interest on department projects, and 
stimulate student ingenuity. 

Everyone enjoys a showcase in a different man- 
ner. To some it proves educational, to others it 
creates interest, and to students it is a means of 
evaluation and praise. 

How can it do all of these? A display of various 
milk cartons acquaints students with the forms of 
milk available in the community. A crepe paper 
horn of plenty with symbols of all the fields of 
home economics pouring out promotes the home 
economics program. Of course, any girl has a feel- 
ing of pride as her garment or special project is 
featured in the window display. 

Our showcase is only 4 feet by 614 feet, but 
the value of this small area is immeasurable. When 
I fizst entered the Carey home economics depart- 
ment as a student teacher, it caught my eye and 
it was one of my first assignments. As a full-time 
teacher in the same department, I change the dis- 
play twice a month. Usually I present a subject to 
a class and ask their help in arranging it. 

Including a variety of ideas is important as every 
phase of homemaking is essential. Some displays 
have featured unusual subjects which are less 
familiar than the old standbys of cooking and sew- 
ing. The senior laundry class taped colored spots, 
connected to yarn, to the ceiling and used the 
theme “No More Spots Before Your Eyes.” Various 
stained fabrics and the absorbents or solvents for 
their removal were grouped for display. “Setting 
Pretty” showed place covers for each meal of the 
day. Taped ruffled paper curtains on the glass 
showcase front gave everyone a peek into miniature 


kitchens constructed during a kitchen planning 
unit. 

“Harmony in the Home,” written on a music 
staff, was the theme for room plans on display. A 
happy face and a sad face hanging above a good 
and poor breakfast was a good subject for Septem- 
ber’s Better Breakfast Month. Football shakers, 
books, school colors and pennants saying “Carey 
Coeds in Corduroy” illustrated an autumn sewing 
project. A street scene drawn by eighth graders and 
a large traffic light with the slogan, “Get ready, 
Get set, Let's sew” set off their first sewing accom- 
plishments. 

Basic ingredients and variations for baking muffins 
created interest in a quick bread lesson. Baby-sitting 
and child safety were even more fun when every- 
one brought in a baby picture to mount in a large 
photo album. 

Safety posters stressed “Protecting Today's Chil- 
dren for Tomorrow's Citizens.” Christmas time 
found a Christmas tree behind the window with 
gifts, centerpieces and gift wrapping on display. 
These are a few of the ways a show case has served 
our school. 

Certainly every home economics department 
should include a display window. A house window 
allows one to see the harmony within, a store win- 
dow advertises the products inside, a car window 
gives a view of passing landscape and approaching 
vehicles, eye glasses allow better vision. A display 
window combines all of these in selling home eco- 
nomics, allowing creative activity and cooperation 
among the students, and giving a better view of 
the accomplishments of our students and foresight 
into the field of homemaking.—Hrtzn Lone in 
Ohio Schools. 





Student Behavior Policy 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


A student behavior policy with “teeth” was adopted by the board of trustees of 
the Salinas (Calif.) Union High School District in August. The unique feature is 
the provision that nondiligence in study is considered to be misconduct, which is 
subject to corrective and punitive measures, including expulsion from school. School 
officials throughout California are watching the y wee eer of this behavior policy. 
Of more importance actually are the provisions for more counseling and guidance. 
This behavior policy was devised by Superintendent Donald P. Shock after long 
discussion and study by the administration, faculty, school board, County Counsel 
and Monterey County Superintendent of Schools. 

Emphasized are two points: (1) that failing grades in themselves do not necessarily 
constitute grounds for expulsion or suspension but should be regarded as signals to 
initiate investigation; and (2) that students who have behavior problems will re- 
ceive, under the new policy, more individual altention and the parents will be 
brought into the situation. 

The Clearing House has been chosen as one national medium for publicizing this 
unusual behavior policy, and we are grateful to the Salinas Union High School 


District for sending it to us. 











THE BOARD oF TRUsTEES of the Salinas 
Union High School District, in support of 
the aims of public education, believes that 
the behavior of students attending public 
schools shall reflect standards of good citi- 
zenship demanded of members in a demo- 
cratic society. Self-discipline (responsibility 
for one’s action) is one of the important 
ultimate goals of education. The board of 
trustees believes also that while education 
is a right of American youth, it is not an 
absolute right. It is qualified first by eligi- 
bility requirements and second by per- 
formance requirements. As regards the per- 
formance requirements, our courts speak 
of education as a limited right or a priv- 
ilege; that is, should the pupil fail to per- 
form those duties required of him upon at- 
tendance in public schools, he may then be 
excluded from the school. 

This position has been stated by the 
California courts as follows: “To the end 
that the public school system may in full 
measure function according to its purposes 
there must of course be rules and regula- 
tions for the government thereof and these 


the legislature has either directly provided 
or has vested the school authorities with 
the right and power to prescribe the courses 
of study to be followed in the various grades 
of the system, and to maintain at all times 
the discipline indispensably necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the high pur- 
poses thereof. To all such regulations if 
they be reasonable or not violative of their 
fundamental rights or those of their parents 
or guardian, the pupils are bound to con- 
form or suffer a denial of the right to 
attend the public schools.” (Hardwick v 
Board of Trustees 54 C.A. 696.) 

In conformity with the state law and 
court decisions, the board of trustees made 
the following announcement regarding stu- 
dent behavior: 


Policy Statement 


(1) Students shall respect constituted au- 
thority. This shall include conformity to 
school rules and regulations and those pro- 
visions of law which apply to the conduct 
of juveniles or minors. 

(2) Citizenship in a democracy requires 
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respect for the rights of others. Student 
conduct shall reflect consideration for the 
rights and privileges of others and demands 
co-operation with all members of the school 
community. 

(3) High personal standards of courtesy, 
decency, morality, clean language, honesty, 
and wholesome relationships with others 
shall be maintained. Respect for real and 
personal property, pride in one’s work, 
and achievement within one’s ability shall 
be expected of all students. 

(4) Every student who gives evidence of a 
sincere desire to remain in school, to be 
diligent in studies, and to profit by the 
educational experiences provided, will be 
given every opportunity to do so and will 
be assisted in every way possible to achieve 
scholastic success to the limit of individual 
ability. 


Areas of Responsibility 


(1) The board of trustees holds all school 
personnel, through the superintendent, re- 
sponsible for the proper conduct and con- 
trol of students while under the legal 
supervision of the school and supports all 
personnel acting within the framework of 
the district policy. Full support and mu- 
tual co-operation shall be expected of all 
school personnel and the administration. 

(2) The superintendent shall establish 
procedures to carry out board policy and 
philosophy and shall hold all school per- 
sonnel, students, and parents responsible 
for the board of trustees’ program and for 
the conduct of students in the schools of 
the Salinas Union High School District, 
and shall support all school personnel per- 
forming their duties within the framework 
of the district policy. 

(3) The school principal shall be respon- 
sible to the superintendent for the conduct 
of his school. The principal shall be given 
the responsibility and authority, and may 
include his faculty in the process, to for- 
mulate such procedures as necessary to en- 
force the district policy. The principals 
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shall give full support to teachers’ perform- 
ing their duties within the framework of 
the district policy. The principal shall in- 
volve parents of children that are conduct- 
ing themselves contrary to the district pol- 
icy. The principal shall exercise profes- 
sional judgment in the disposition of be- 
havior referrals. 

(4) Teachers shall be responsible for 
proper and adequate control of students. 
Teachers shall enforce the rules and reg- 
ulations of the schools and shall give sup- 
port to their principals in maintaining dis- 
trict policy. Teachers shall inform the 
principal's office of all acts of misconduct. 

(5) The board of trustees expects all 
certificated employees to exercise sound 
professional judgment in employing pre- 
ventive, therapeutic, and punitive measures 
to promote acceptable student behavior. 

(6) Responsibilities of noncertificated per- 
sonnel relating to student behavior shall 
be limited to those specifically authorized 
and assigned by the superintendent and/or 


the principals. 

(7) Parents are involved and are ex- 
pected to co-operate with the school au- 
thorities and participate in conferences re- 
garding the behavior of their children. 


Duties of Pupils 


The Education Code and the California 
Administrative Code set forth the duties 
of pupils concerning their attendance in 
the public schools. As a matter of law, the 
admittance to, and the continued attend- 
ance in, a public school is a privilege de- 
pendent upon compliance with the laws 
of the state of California, the rules and 
regulations of the state board of education, 
and the rules and regulations of the board 
of trustees. It follows that when a pupil 
does not comply with the law and the 
rules, the privilege of attending school 
may be revoked. The failure of a student 
to comply with the duties he is bound to 
perform constitutes misconduct, and such 
a student is liable to probation, suspension, 
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or expulsion. The pupils’ duties are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Comply with the rules and regulations 
of the Salinas Union High School District. 

(2) Pursue the required course of study. 

(3) Submit to the authority of the 
teachers of the school. 

(4) Display proper conduct to and from 
school and on school grounds and school 
buses. 

(5) Abstain from gambling, immorality, 
and profanity, from frequenting public 
pool rooms, and from using tobacco, nar- 
cotics, or intoxicating liquors on school 
grounds or elsewhere. 

(6) Refrain from defacing, damaging, or 
destroying school property. 

(7) Be diligent in study. To be diligent 
in study, a student shall: (2) Complete all 
assigned work on time; (6) pay strict atten- 
tion to the teacher at all times; (c) exhibit 
good citizenship at all times; (d) Do that 
caliber of work consistent with the stu- 
dent’s individual ability and grade level; 


(e) co-operate with teachers and other stu- 
dents; (f) be regular and punctual in at- 
tendance. 


(Failing grades in themselves do not 
necessarily constitute grounds for expul- 
sion or suspension. They should be re- 
garded as a signal for teachers, counselors, 
and administrators to initiate investiga- 
tion. However, failing grades may well be 
attributed to the failure of such student to 
be diligent in study as defined above. In 
such case, the student would be liable to: 
corrective measures for misconduct.) 


Corrective Measures to Be Taken 


The board of trustees of the Salinas 
Union High School District views suspen- 
sion and expulsion of pupils as acts of last 
resort, to be taken when other means of 
correction have failed and the retention of 
the student in the school would not ma- 
terially benefit the student or would be 
detrimental to the general welfare of the 
school and its student body. The act of 
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suspension may be taken by the school 
principal for good cause and is limited as 
to the length of time the student is ex- 
cluded from school. Expulsion is a more 
serious step in that the student is excluded 
from school either for the balance of the 
school year, or permanently. This does not 
mean that suspension is to be taken lightly 
by either the student, parents, teachers, or 
administrators. Suspensions weigh heavily 
in the event expulsion is contemplated. 

The board of trustees recognizes that 
each student is an individual and that con- 
trol and correction of student misconduct 
must be handled on an individual case 
basis. In expulsion cases the board of 
trustees must find and determine as a mat- 
ter of fact that the pupil has committed 
misconduct and that means of correction 
other than suspension or expulsion have 
failed to bring about proper conduct. 
Therefore, in an instance involving expul- 
sion, the case shall be presented to the 
board with documented data so that the 
board may make its findings based on facts. 
The following procedure is established so 
as to furnish the board with ali the data 
necessary to making a decision (these meas- 
ures normally will be taken in order listed, 
but circumstances may dictate that a differ- 
ent order be used): 


A. Conferences 


(1) Teacher-student. Act of misconduct 
is of minor nature, but may be a signal that 
investigation be initiated. 

(2) Counselor-student. Teachers may con- 
fer also with counselor and student to con- 
sider situations along the following lines: 

(a2) Examination of course of study 
being followed by the student to see 
whether it is in accordance with his apti- 
tudes, interests, and goals. 

(6) Study of attendance record with 
emphasis on reasons for poor attendance if 
such exists. 

(c) Study of academic history through 
cumulative records to ascertain whether 
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failure in studies is long standing or tem- 
porary. 

(d) Interview with the student to as- 
certain: whether he is planning his time to 
the best advantage; whether he has facili- 
ties for study at home; whether he is work- 
ing outside of school hours, and why; his 
concept of his problem; whether there are 
health factors causing inability to study; 
whether there are home conditions affecting 
his inability to study. 

(e) Study of referrals for further as- 
sistance if such is indicated, including 
plans for remedial measures where defi- 
ciencies exist. 

(f) Ascertaining whether there has 
been adequate interpretation to the par- 
ents, through interview, of the student's 
difficulty. This is in addition to routine 
reporting to parents and may be done by 
either counselor or teacher. 

(3) Dean (V.P.)-student. Act of miscon- 
duct is of more serious nature, or consists 
of repeated minor offenses. 

(4) Dean (V.P.)-student-parent. Where 
suspension or expulsion is being considered. 

(5) Principal-student. Where suspension 
or expulsion is imminent and other meas- 
ures of correction have failed, or where 
act is of serious nature. 

(As a result of any of these conferences 
the student may be referred to other staff 
members such as counselor, psychologist, 
nurse, or to an outside agency such as 
welfare, guidance clinic, family physician, 
and so on.) 


B. Probation 


A student may be placed on probation 
by the school for any act of misconduct 
including nondiligence in studies. Parents 
will be notified in writing when this action 
is taken. 


C. Suspension 


A pupil may be suspended from school 
by the school principal on justifiable 
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grounds for a period not to exceed two 
weeks, provided verbal notification is given 
parents immediately. Verbal notification 
shall be followed by written notification, a 
copy of which shall be placed on file in 
the superintendent's office. (E.C. 16071.) 


D. Exclusion 


Only the board of trustees has the power 
to exclude pupils from school. E.C. sections 
16032 and 13033 set forth the following 
reasons for exclusion: filthy or vicious 
habits, contagious or infectious disease, or 
where a student's physical or mental dis- 
ability is such as to be inimical to the wel- 
fare of other pupils. 


E. Expulsion 


The board of trustees may expel a stu- 
dent from school for misconduct when 
other means of correction fail to bring 
about proper conduct. (E.C. 16071.) In gen- 
eral, the act of expulsion may be taken in 
the following circumstances: continued 
willful disobedience; open and persistent 
defiance of the authority of the teacher; 
habitual profanity or vulgarity on school 
premises; acts that interfere with the pri- 
vate life of school employees—whereby an 
employee or his family is harassed or at- 
tacked, and/or his property threatened or 
damaged; failure of student to be diligent 
in his studies; refusal of student to comply 
with duties he is bound to perform. 


Administrative Procedure for Study of 
Student Considered for Expulsion 


(1) A preliminary conference of admin- 
istrator, student, and person recommending 
expulsion. There could be variation, ie., 
administrator and student or teacher and 
administrator, to determine the problem, 
depending on the situation. 

(2) Meeting of all school personnel hav- 
ing contacts with student called by the 
administrator. Personnel would include ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and guidance _per- 
sonnel (director of guidance, dean of 
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girls/boys, and counselor) who would meet 
for the purpose of gathering specific data 
of types of behavior student exhibits; re- 
ferring to appropriate counselor who will 
take the responsibility for gathering all 
data available concerning student if action 
procedures are deemed appropriate, includ- 
ing parent interview if this has not been 
adequately done before; determining such 
corrective measures as are appropriate. 

(3) Meeting of a board of review in expul- 
sion actions, called by principal after data 
are gathered and synthesized. 

(a) Personnel of board—administrators, 
director of guidance, dean of boys/girls, 
and two impartial members of the staff 
selected by the administrator. 

(6) The purpose of the board would 
be to ascertain further whether there are 
valid data for expulsion and whether there 
are gaps in information which should be 
filled in before being presented to the dis- 
trict superintendent. 

(c) Recommendation by the principal 
to the superintendent. Recommendation 
will be accompanied by a statement of the 
case, all records and documents concerning 
the student, together with a summarization 
of all acts of misconduct and corrective 
measures taken. In the event that it is the 
opinion of the review board that the stu- 
dent be removed from school and the par- 
ents agree in writing to remove student, no 
recommendation for expulsion need be 
made. However, a summary of the case shall 
be forwarded immediately to the district 
superintendent. 
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(4) The superintendent, upon receipt of a 
recommendation for expulsion, shall re- 
view the case and shall request the opinion 
of the county counsel as to legal sufficiency 
if he feels such opinion to be necessary and 
such other persons who, in his opinion, 
might provide additional information, and 
make his recommendations to the board of 
trustees together with evidence supporting 
recommended action. 

(5) Prior to the consideration of the case 
by the board of trustees, the superintendent, 
on behalf of the governing board, shall 
notify the pupil and his parents or guard- 
ian by registered or certified mail of the in- 
tention of the board to call and hold an 
executive session for the purpose of con- 
sidering the expulsion of the pupil. Unless 
the pupil or his parent or guardian, within 
forty-eight hours after receipt of such writ- 
ten notice, requests a public hearing, the 
expulsion shall be considered at an execu- 
tive session with final action to be taken at 
a public meeting and the result of such ac- 
tion to be a matter of public record of the 
Salinas Union High School District. 

(6) The superintendent shall notify the 
parents or guardian of action of the board 
of trustees and shall offer to assist parents 
and student with future educational plan- 
ning when expulsion action is taken. 

A reprint of this article may be had by 
writing to Salinas Union High School Dis- 
trict, 421 West Alisal Street, Salinas, Calli- 
fornia, and enclosing fifteen cents in stamps 
to cover the costs of handling and mailing 
it. 


Another insidious enemy is the ritualistic element of education which creates enormous boredom. Edu- 
cation must create genuine excitement and genuine drama, for the teacher is, in effect, the dramatist of 
ideas. A staid and smug attitude in education only means a return to medieval standards—FREDERICK MAYER 


in Phi Delta Kappan. 





Teacher Education under Attack 


By DONALD W. ROBINSON 


FEW PHASES OF American education have 
been so grossly misrepresented by their 
critics as have our teacher-training pro- 
grams. Even the more reasonable of the 
detractors rarely picture the schools of edu- 
cation truthfully. 

John Keats in his generally reasonable 
though caustic appraisal of the school prob- 
lem in his Schools without Scholars says: 
“Most of our teachers colleges—and I use 
this term to describe both the separate nor- 
mal schools that have assumed the name 
and the departments of education and the 
colleges of education belonging to a uni- 
versity—believe good teachers are produced 
solely by courses in good teaching methods. 
They flatly say, a ‘good teacher can teach 
anything,’ given minimum competence in 
the subject matter. Thus, the teachers-col- 
lege undergraduate spends the bulk of his 
time learning teaching techniques and com- 
paratively little time studying the subjects 
he may be called upon to teach.” 

This statement, typical of many com- 
ments of antieducationists, is unworthy of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


From expressed criticism of teacher- 
education institutions, one might think 
that they emphasize not what to teach 
but how to teach. That this assumption 
is fallacious is evident to anyone who 
examines the facts. Teachers colleges 
do emphasize subject-matter content. 
After all, it is necessary to be well 
informed on the subject a teacher is 
going to teach as well as the best way 
to teach it. Read this article to find 
out that many teacher-preparation col- 
leges have been 0 gpm in the 
matter of pedagogical emphasis. The 
author resides in San Francisco and 
teaches at Carlmont High School, Bel- 
mont. 





the winner of a Newspaper Guild award. 
Mr. Keats’s use of the pronoun “his,” re- 
ferring to the undergraduate, and his em- 
phasis on the importance of subject-mat- 
ter training suggest that he is referring to 
high-school teachers. Even if he had in 
mind elementary teachers, who, for good 
reason, are treated to more education 
courses than are high-school teachers, the 
statement is still a gross exaggeration. For 
high-school teachers it is indefensible mis- 
representation to state that “the teachers 
college undergraduate spends the bulk of 
his time learning teaching techniques and 
comparatively little time studying the sub- 
jects he may be called upon to teach.” 

Under all three arrangements included 
in his definition—separate teachers colleges, 
departments of education in a college, and 
schools of education in a university—the 
typical undergraduate program of a second- 
ary-school teaching candidate includes less 
than one-fourth education courses and more 
than three-fourths academic courses. There 
may be exceptions, but this is the standard 
pattern and may be confirmed by reference 
to the catalogue of any college or univer- 
sity that trains teachers. 

Subject-matter content is essential for 
high-school teachers, both in the sense of a 
broad liberal education and of competence 
in a teaching specialty. It is imperative, 
and practically all educators and educa- 
tionists recognize it as imperative. Also im- 
portant is the mastery of psychology and 
teaching principles offered in the education 
courses. It matters not a whit which wheel 
is mentioned first; both are essential. If the 
solid subjects are poorly taught, or if pros- 
pective teachers are passed in subject-matter 
courses when they are not really competent, 
that is clearly the responsibility of liberal 
arts professors, not education professors. 
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The bulk of our high-school teachers are 
prepared in colleges and universities where 
the liberal arts department teaches the lib- 
eral arts subjects and the department of 
education has responsibility only for that 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the student's 
time devoted to education courses. Fewer 
than half of our high-school teachers are 
the products of teachers colleges. 

The charge that education courses are 
typically not challenging intellectually 
may be partly true, but irrelevant. Educa- 
tion courses are for most people challeng- 
ing in the same way that teaching is chal- 
lenging—and that is as it should be. Under- 
graduate education courses are not designed 
primarily to produce scholars in the area of 
education, but to produce teachers. 

To understand the relationship of the 
public school to the other community agen- 
cies or to become familiar with the texts, 
films, and other teaching materials in your 
field, or to become adept at recognizing 
the underlying motives in adolescent be- 
havior, does not necessarily require the 
highest level of abstract intelligence; 
neither does the day-to-day teaching of 
high-school students. They both require a 
high level of intelligence and an excep- 
tional degree of thoroughness, patience, and 
social sensitivity. A strong suggestion of 
intellectual snobbery arises from the critics’ 
insinuation that if a topic is not intellec- 
tually difficult, it is not worth while. 

The liberal arts courses every prospective 
teacher takes should make him a scholar in 
his field, giving him the know-what; the 
education courses, consuming up to one- 
fourth of the student's time, try to begin 
to make him a teacher by giving him some 
know-how. Of course, education professors 
emphasize the method; that is their job. 
They expect the liberal arts department to 
do its job. 

In some colleges the two divisions work 
together co-operatively in their mutual con- 
cern for the preparation of good teachers. 
Sometimes the liberal arts professor, in 
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mathematics let us say, also offers the edu- 
cation course in the methods of teaching 
mathematics. It is difficult to rationalize the 
absence of some sort of genuine co-opera- 
tion between the two parts of the college 
equally concerned with training teachers. 
Where lack of cooperation exists it fre- 
quently stems from the scorn in which edu- 
cationists are held by academicians, who 
seem unwilling to accept the import of the 
changes wrought by compulsory school- 
attendance laws and reluctant to admit the 
value of the undergraduate education 
courses. 

Departments and schools of education 
should be accepted (which means something 
more than tolerated) in terms of their pur- 
pose rather than criticized from the nar- 
rowly academic viewpoint. Surely the 
American college and university are suffi- 
ciently mature to find room under their 
elms for some variety of educational credo. 

Many faculties do indeed welcome 
warmiy departments that serve a nonschol- 
arly function without subjecting them to 
that special purgatory so often reserved for 
“education.” Military science, physical 
education, art and music, public relations 
and journalism, business administration, 
and home economics, to name a few, are 
frequently accepted for what they are, use- 
ful though basically nonscholarly areas of 
valuable learning. Each has sufficient dig- 
nity and worth to have won acceptance in 
the university curriculum, and some of 
them now grant advanced degrees, with no 
relation to teaching. Similarly schools and 
departments of education perform a spec- 
ialized, semischolarly job of preparing 
teachers. In the 25 per cent of the pros- 
pective teacher’s college time spent in edu- 
cation courses, scholarship becomes second- 
ary to the real responsibility of the depart- 
ment, which is to take the scholars from 
the liberal arts department and fit them 
to teach in the public schools. Some of this 
preparation can best be performed by schol- 
arly methods. Some can better be achieved 
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by observation of pupils in the schools, by 
conferences with teachers, by group work, 
community surveys, film and textbook anal- 
sis, and, finally, by supervised student 
teaching. 

The major point, which should by now 
be clear to all scholars as well as to educa- 
tors, is that successful teaching in the 
American public school in 1959 requires a 
great deal more than mere scholarship. 
Scholarship it does require, yes, and it re- 
mains the responsibility of the academic 
divisions to provide that scholarship. Be- 
yond that, patience, tact, understanding of 
human behavior and child growth, and 
familiarity with a variety of methods of 
presentation enter the picture—traits and 
skills that are less a function of scholarship 
than of training, emotional acceptance, and 
indoctrination. The indoctrination of 
teachers into the so-called soft learning of 
which pedagogy is incessantly accused is 
nothing more than the necessary orienta- 
tion to the realities of free, universal, com- 
pulsory education. The indoctrination is as 
essential as the scholarship. It need not 
weaken or undermine the scholarship, but 
should help the scholar to learn how and 
when he can make that scholarship mean- 
ingful for all kinds of squirming adoles- 
cents. 

The complaint that education courses are 
thin and overlapping is not so easily ex- 
plained as is their semischolarly nature. 
Education professors, like their colleagues 
on the other side of the campus, are oft- 
times guilty of empire building. The pro- 
liferation of courses listed in the catalogues 
of some colleges in the d=partment of edu- 
cation can be matched only by the pro- 
liferation of courses in the history depart- 
ment and the English department. 

Educators have not been deaf to the 
mounting criticism of the overextended 
courses. The school of education at the 
University of California is currently dem- 
onstrating its willingness to re-evaluate the 
current notion of what kind of an exposure 
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to “education” is best, by its experimental 
program in which certain holders of the 
A.B. degree are fully credentialed for pub- 
lic-school teaching after just two summer 
sessions of exposure to the school of edu- 
cation, between which is sandwiched one 
year of paid service as a “beginning 
teacher”’ with substantial supervision, coun- 
seling, and support from the school of edu- 
cation. 

Much experimentation is under way in 
the attempt to devise more effective meth- 
ods for training teachers. Some of it is the 
continuous, unheralded pioneering which 
goes on constantly on many campuses 
and is reported only locally. Some of it is 
sposored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, established in 1951 by 
the Ford Foundation, which, by August of 
1957 had disbursed some $57,000,000 in 
grants to support specific experimental pro- 
grams in teacher education on twenty-five 
different college and university campuses. 

Most of these are based on variations of 
the program independently initiated at the 
University of California, and for which the 
prototype was the Arkansas experiment in- 
augurated by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education in 1951. Here, as at 
California, the key to the program is a full 
liberal arts education immediately followed 
by a full year of paid teaching experience 
in the public schools. Supervision is pro- 
vided as a part of the program, and the 
student takes courses and seminars in the 
various aspects of professional education 
before, during, and after the year of teach- 
ing. The result is not more emphasis on 
liberal arts than in other five-year programs, 
nor less emphasis on pedagogy, but a re- 
arrangement of the pattern so that all of 
the pedagogy is postponed to the fifth year 
and most of it is related to an actual teach- 
ing experience. 

The results of the various Fund experi- 
ments as claimed in a 1957 report include 
increasing interest in the problems of 
teacher education in the colleges and with 
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the general public, the recruitment of ad- 
ditional teachers, the stimulation of other 
experimentation, and the bringing together 
of academicians and educationists in the 
programs for the common solution of their 
common problem. There is much ferment 
in the area of recruiting and educating 
teachers. No criticism of the program is 
valid for the nation, and no criticism is 
likely to be valid at any institution for long. 

The 1957 report of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education authored by 
Paul Woodring suggests the following 
seven points as the likely trends for the 
next ten or fifteen years: 

1. All prospective teachers will receive a 
liberal arts education equivalent to that 
offered in a good liberal arts college. 

2. The number of undergraduate pro- 
fessional courses will be reduced to two or 
three basic introductory courses in psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and sociology of educa- 
tion. 

3. Five years of preparation will become 
standard, the fifth year being typically a 
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year of supervised internship, with some 
salary attached. 

4. The internship will include experi- 
ence as a member of a teaching team and 
experience with televised instruction. 

5. Special training courses will be offered 
for teachers holding the master’s degree 
who wish to become team leaders or tele- 
vision instructors. 

6. Responsibility for the supervision of 
the intern will pass from the college to the 
public school system. 

7- Selection of teachers will be more 
discriminating. 

Most of these recommendations of Dr. 
Woodring are far from radical. Most are 
in the direction of satisfying the recognized 
weaknesses in the present program. The 
one that seems most truly to suggest inno- 
vation, the teaching team idea, carries with 
it the possibilities of a real break-through 
in escaping the traditional lock-step proce- 
dures. Being the most radical, it is the 
recommendation which is least likely to be 


generally adopted. 


3:35 


By Crarice J. Ricorri 
Engadine, Michigan 


Oh, let the bell ring now! 
The day is dark 

And overlong. 

Brief interest moves 
From desk to desk 

While pairs of eyes 
Appraise the clock. 
Egyptian kings have been 
A long time dead. 

The motivation lingers 


At the door, 


And someone sighs. 
(Is it the teacher 
Listening for the bell?) 





IMPROVING ORAL REPORTS 


By KENNETH H. HOOVER 


ONE OF THE First departures from purely 
teacher-centered activities has been the as- 
signment of oral reports. Even in the class- 
room in which the student conducts his 
own investigations, he eventually presents 
his findings to the entire group. This means 
an oral report. 

What degree of success has been realized 
through individual oral reports? Un- 
fortunately, the student who is least quali- 
fied for such a presentation is the one who 
needs the experience most. In other words, 
the best way of helping a student improve 
his techniques of oral communication is to 
let him have the experience. If he is ineffec- 
tive, however, the learning experiences of 
thirty-five other students may be seriously 
jeopardized. On the basis of the writer's 
experiences in both secondary school and 
college, the maturity level of an individual 
seems to be of little significance in the over- 
all quality of oral class presentations. In- 
deed there seems to be just as great a 
tendency for a college student to do a 
wholly inadequate job in an oral presenta- 
tion as is found among many high-school 
students. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
technique which seems to result in sub- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Borrowing from automobile adver- 
tising, “the forward look” in oral pres- 
entations is here described. The 
method suggested emphasizes a method 
of presentation which must avoid lec- 
turing. The author says that oral re- 
ports are better called “teaching ex- 
periences.” He is assistant professor of 
education, Arizona State College, 
Tempe. By the way, this is the sec- 
ond article by a faculty member of 
Arizona State College in this issue. 





stantially improved oral presentations. In- 
stead of labeling the oral presentation as a 
“report,” the writer calls it a “teaching ex- 
perience.” The label in this case seems to 
be quite important. Students often think 
of a “report” as a presentation of “facts.” 
To them, the way the “facts” are presented 
seems to be of little consequence. If the 
student is asked to direct his attention to 
method of presentation, the task seems to 
take on added meaning. The student is re- 
quested to indicate the amount of time he 
will need and is not permitted to exceed 
the time allotted. The one restriction 
placed upon him is that he avoid the lec- 
ture method of teaching. He is encouraged 
to utilize any ingenious device possible to 
make his “teaching experience” more effec- 
tive. He first clarifies the main purpose of 
his “experience” by writing it out. Due to 
the “lecture restriction,” the individual 
usually formulates three or four key ques- 
tions for his classmates. These are also en- 
tered in his “plan,” a copy of which is sub- 
mitted to the teacher in advance of the 
presentation. Sometimes it is desirable to 
discuss the presentation in advance in order 
to have the student clarify his own think- 
ing. When the student gets a two-minute 
warning signal, he summarizes his main 
points briefly. At this point the audience is 
guided into taking notes of the basic points 
made. Five to ten minutes are usually 
given to questions and discussion from the 
group. 

While the student is “teaching,” the class 
instructor is evaluating the performance by 
a rating scale which has been planned with 
the help of the class. The main features of 
the rating scale usually include the follow- 
ing criteria: lesson beginning, audience con- 
tact, enthusiasm, content, teaching method 
employed, adaptability, objectivity, and 
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miscellaneous factors (posture, voice, ges- 
tures, grammar, articulation, enunciation). 
After adequate class discussion of the topic 
and the teaching method employed, the 
student is given a copy of the rating scale 
and is asked to evaluate himself. His final 
evaluation, recorded as a stanine (not a 
letter grade), is the composite of the two 
ratings. 

This instructor has noted a number of 
beneficial results of such a “reporting” pro- 
cedure. 

(1) Students look forward to teaching the 
class, as evidenced by an increased number 
of requests for the experience. Even the 
more timid ones frequently come out of 
their “shells.” They soon realize that visual 
aids tend to take direct attention from 
themselves. They ask some of the ques- 
tions; those which are directed to them are 
often redirected to the class. In other 
words, the individuals tend to apply ap- 
propriate techniques of class discussion. 

(2) Creativeness and originality are en- 
couraged. The responsibility of “teaching 
our class without lecturing” seems to afford 
a challenge to many. 

(3) Through assistance in construction of 
their own evaluation devices, in addition 
to self-evaluation, the student is nearly al- 
ways satisfied with his stanine score. (This 
instructor does not use letter grades until 
report time as they seem to initiate certain 
signal reactions in many students.) In most 
cases, the student gives himself a lower 
evaluation than does his teacher. If self- 
evaluation is a worthy goal of education, 
this technique would seem to be extremely 
important. The self-evaluation technique 
would also seem to be valuable in shifting 
evaluation from the teacher to the student 
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and his peer group. It must be remembered 
that students must eventually assume the 
the responsibility of evaluating themselves 
anyhow. 

(4) Through use of a time clock, the stu- 
dent is encouraged to plan and direct his 
lesson carefully. It is indeed refreshing to 
hear the “teaching” student bring the 
overly verbose individual under control by 
such expressions as: “Can you summarize 
your point briefly?” “What about this [an- 
other] aspect of the problem?” “Would 
someone else like to add a point?” 

(5) By adhering to a rigid time schedule 
and eliciting audience response to key ques- 
tions, the speaker tends to develop brief, 
concise questions and responses. He soon 
“senses” that the terminology of his ques- 
tions to a large extent determines the ter- 
minology of the answers to be expected. 

(6) Dependence upon class response to 
questions apparently causes the speaker to 
relate the material to existing interests and 
problems of the group. No longer does he 
feel “safe” in quoting meaningless verbal- 
isms which neither he nor his peers under- 
stand. In such cases he may expect to be 
challenged on the point by fellow students. 

If our aim is to make students progres- 
sively more able to direct their own learn- 
ing, the “teaching experience” seems to be 
worth while. The writer has found it es- 
pecially valuable in working with freshman 
college students who are planning to teach. 
In this way they are able to get close to 
the reality of classroom situations from the 
beginning of their professional training 
program. Perhaps of even greater impor- 
tance is the de-emphasis upon the lecture, 
which is so often inappropriately used in 
the high schools and colleges. 





Classroom or School Libraries? 


By LOUISE L. KLOHN 


Is IT A SURPRISE to hear that teachers 
want classroom libraries, that students will 
profit, and that librarians will function 
more adequately in the total school pro- 
gram with them? Or have you been aware 
for some time that school administrators 
are tending in practice to apply decentral- 
ization to the library? Should they, in fact, 
adhere to the theory of a centralized library 
if classroom libraries are better? 

When the idea of supplementing text- 
books with library books was accepted, it 
was natural to think of the school library 
as a separate room, serving students as a 
public library served parents. But an edu- 
cational program has special demands, re- 
strictions, and needs. Teachers soon dis- 
covered that a room set apart does not al- 
ways provide the most satisfactory service. 
They oppose a separate library primarily 
because it does not furnish immediate and 
present use of books and materials in the 
classroom. Here are their arguments against 
a centralized library based upon their ex- 
perience: 

(1) Sending to the library for material 
wastes time that can be saved when the 
material is shelved in the classroom. 

(2) Sharing library materials with other 
teachers often means going without them 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author is librarian at Bryant 
Junior High School, Minneapolis. In 
submitting her article, she writes, 
“Here is an article written from the 
heart. I know that my approach ma 
upset many fixed ideas about the place 
of the library in the school. But ‘Class- 
room or School Libraries?’ is intended 
to provoke a reconsideration of the 
role of the school library.” 





because they are not available when needed. 

(3) A book on a library shelf is out of 
sight and therefore out of mind; when a 
book is visible on a shelf in a classroom, the 
teacher is reminded to use it. 

(4) A large quantity of material set apart 
in a library where it remains unused is no 
economy; but a division and redistribution 
of this material to classrooms where it will 
be used is a better expenditure of funds. 

(5) Disciplinary problems increase, class- 
room routines are disrupted, and valuable 
time is lost when classes are brought to the 
library. 

(6) Too frequently, extended projects re- 
quiring use of the library cannot be sched- 
uled because other teachers’ demands on 
the library interfere. 

(7) The teacher is better able than the 
librarian to supervise a student's reference- 
work and guided reading because the 
teacher knows the student's special prob- 
lems and what he wants him to accomplish. 

These arguments are so conclusive for 
some teachers that they will not use their 
school libraries even though the libraries 
are well equipped with excellent collections 
in their fields. 

How do librarians react to these argu- 
ments? They regret, of course, that their 
function in the school is subject to disad- 
vantages and welcome a plan that will en- 
able them to serve the school more ade- 
quately. The decentralized school library 
by no means eliminates the librarian. It 
places her in a position to perform her 
professional tasks more efficiently. Under 
the plan of a decentralized library, the li- 
brarian is released from her teacher respon- 
sibilities and functions as administrator of 
the materials center. 

A list of the duties of the administrator 
of the materials center indicates that such a 
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person must be a professionally trained li- 
brarian who devotes full time to the job. 
The administrator is responsible for the 
allocating of a budget for materials—such as 
maps, globes, equipment, books, textbooks, 
visual aids, pamphlets, magazines, and so 
on—to serve the needs of the entire school. 
This duty entails consultations with mem- 
bers of the staff and the principal and the 
preparation of statistical reports showing 
the relative expenditure of funds in various 
areas. The administrator is further respon- 
sible for the supervision of the ordering of 
all such materials. This necessitates knowl- 
edge of ordering tools, familiarity with 
book reviews and samples, and interviews 
with salesmen. It requires frequent con- 
ferences with teachers to determine their 
needs and preferences. Also, the administra- 
tor maintains a repair service and disposes 
of bindery problems. 

The compilation of a complete record 
system or catalogue of all materials in the 
school is part of the job. Solicitude for the 
stimulation of interest in materials through 
book talks, programs, displays in school 
halls and in teachers’ rooms is included. 
Instruction in the use of reference tools is 
best undertaken by the administrator. Re- 
sponsibility for discarding worn-out ma- 
terials and keeping materials up to date is 
another phase of the work. Under this plan 
for decentralization, the administrator sup- 
ervises the work of the clerks necessary to 
carry on the program. 

In many ways, decentralization is already 
taking place. The tendency of principals to 
yield to the pressure of teachers and to 
permit the ordering of room sets of ency- 
clopedias is one evidence of this. The as- 
sumption is that reference needs can be 
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served best and most quickly in the class- 
room and not in the library. This practice 
easily spreads to other reference tools, such 
as legislative manuals and almanacs. An- 
other trend toward decentralization is 
becoming apparent in the field of textbook 
ordering. Adopted textbook lists frequently 
include titles of books and pamphlets once 
considered to be strictly library materials. 
Here too the trend becomes contagious, and 
magazines are purchased for classroom li- 
braries. One need not emphasize the pro- 
verbial tendency of teachers to accumulate 
pamphlet, picture, and even book collec- 
tions of their own. They insist that owning 
these collections is far better than borrow- 
ing them from the library. At least one top 
administrator in education agrees with 
them. Walter W. Cook, Dean of the College 
of Education at the University of Minne- 
sota, in an article in the Minneapolis Star, 
March 27, 1958, wrote: “... A wealth of in- 
structional material should be provided in 
each classroom—not in the library or other 
special rooms.” 

Certainly the decentralized library offers 
advantages: it makes better use of the li- 
brarian’s professional skills by eliminating 
overlapping of teacher and librarian duties; 
it centralizes in one person the responsibil- 
ity for all materials in the school and 
thereby does away with the present confu- 
sion stemming from a shared distribution 
of authority; it insures immediate use of 
materials to supplement the textbook under 
the direct guidance of the teacher. Since de- 
centralization of the library is advocated 
and frequently practiced, perhaps now is 
the appropriate time to examine the theo- 
retical position of the library in the total 
school program. 





~ fvents E Opinion —« 


SCHOOL FOR CRITICS: “Are you in- 
terested in a new career with unlimited op- 
portunities for prestige and fortune? If so, 
you should consider a career as a modern 
educational expert. Not since professional 
Anti-Communism has gone into eclipse has 
there been a better chance to make a fast 
buck.” Thus wrote Dr. _E. Graham Pogue 
in a recent issue of the Indiana Teacher. 
For the professional critic, these simple 
rules were offered: 

(1) Give yourself a title. (2) Find some 
fault with the public schools. (3) Avoid the 
study of research in education. (4) Do not 
mention the conflicting goals of education. 
(5) Blame all the weaknesses of the school 
on a single cause. (6) Never advocate a posi- 
tive program. (7) Make a careful distinction 
between “our” children and “other peo- 


ple’s” children. (8) Choose terms carefully 


for their emotional appeal. (g) Write pri- 


marily for the popular press. (10) Don’t 
overlook any opportunities to cash in on 
your new-found expertness. 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH: Com- 
menting upon a charge that there has been 
a multimillion-dollar waste in the building 
of new schools in New York City, Max 
Lerner, author, columnist, and educator, of- 
fered this conclusion: “. . . It is not a dollar 
more or less that counts, but the kind of set- 
ting in which our children spend most of 
the day, and most days of their young lives. 
Give the setting variety and character, and 
some of it may rub off on the children. Give 
it a dreary uniformity, out of a cheap 
penny-pinching anti-intellectualism, and 
that too is bound to rub off on them. 

“Having said this, I should add that I 
don't fall into the fallacy of regarding the 
schoolhouse itself as the key to the educa- 
tional crisis. Americans often believe that 
you can solve the elusive intangible prob- 


lems by concentrating on the tangibles. I 
don’t think so. I will fight hard to get de- 
cent schoolhousing for the children who 
lack it. But we have more of it than most 
other countries, and we have pretty good 
material in the children themselves, and 
pretty good teachers, and wonderful equip- 
ment. What then is lacking? 

“It is the dedication to the life of the 
mind. Even more, what is lacking is a sense 
of daring in rebuilding our curricula and 
our education ideas. Maybe if we had more 
imaginative school building, it might spur 
us to mend our greatest need, which is not 
for technical invention but for education 
which teaches social invention.” 


MORE RESEARCH NEEDED: The 
trouble with high schools today is that they 
are still teaching traditional subject matter 
by “archaic” methods, according to Profes- 
sor Lee J. Cronbach of the University of 
Illinois College of Education. Addressing a 
recent meeting of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, Professor Cronbach de- 
clared that our schools are better than they 
were 100 years ago, but they are not good 
enough to measure up to our resources and 
responsibilities. As reported in the New 
York Times, a system of “quality control” 
for education as a means of improving poor 
schools is needed. Such a program should 
include achievement tests for pupils, re- 
search on why youngsters drop out of 
school, studies of student records in col- 
lege, and other indexes of the value of the 
educational program. 


UNDERCOVER TEACHER: A staff 
writer for the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun spent two months as a teacher in 
one of New York City’s “difficult” schools. 
He was assigned to obtain a teacher's job 
at the school to learn firsthand the experi- 
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ences of a teacher there, the attitudes and 
aptitudes of the students, the day-by-day 
problems of classroom instruction. He ob- 
tained a substitute teacher's license after 
having met all the necessary requirements. 
After serving as a teacher of two classes of 
adjustment students and two classes of aver- 
age students for a period of eight weeks or 
so, the teacher-writer prepared a series of 
articles for the newspaper. He found much 
good in the junior high school where he 
was assigned, but he also found much that 
led to the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations: 

(1) The “toughs” and disruptive students 
who prevent other pupils from learning 
should be removed from ordinary class- 
rooms. 

(2) Difficult students and slow learners 
should be taught only by experienced and 
especially trained teachers. 

(3) The board of education should re- 
quire all new teachers to have realistic train- 
ing before they enter classrooms. 

(4) There should be more strict super- 
vision of personnel. 

(5) The size of adjustment classes should 
be reduced. 

(6) The crushing burden of teachers’ 
paperwork should be lessened. 

(7) Promotion policy now being revised 
should be further revised so that illiterates 
cannot reach the ninth grade. 

(8) Amend the law so that principals can 
recommend fifteen year olds for supervised 
employment. 

(9) Teachers in the proposed adjustment 
schools should receive bonus pay. 

While much criticism, especially by the 
board of education, has been levied against 
these reports, it appears to us that many of 
the conclusions drawn by the staff writer 
are entirely defensible. 

Editorially speaking, the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun feels that para- 
mount consideration must be given to in- 
tensified stress on the teaching of reading 
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and writing, since studies have indicated a 
distinct relationship between delinquency 
and inability to read. It calls for an immedi- 
ate separation of those pupils who refuse to 
learn anything, who refuse to obey author- 
ity, and who spend the school day in a 
steady display of insolent and disruptive 
behavior that makes a policeman of the 
teacher and deprives other children of 
the opportunity to learn. The adjustment 
school may be the answer for many of these 
pupils, and for the extreme cases an entirely 
different type of regimen might be neces- 
sary. It suggests a custodial school or a modi- 
fication of the old CCC (Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps) camps of the "30s—combining 
useful physical work and classes to give ap- 
propriate instruction. 

Neither the proposed adjustment school 
nor custodial camp need be a point of no 
return. A transfer back to regular school 
would be in order when a pupil's satisfac- 
tory adjustment was determined beyond 
reasonable doubt. 


EDUCATION IS GOOD BUSINESS: 
Businessmen know that educated people 
have more and spend more. In the booklet, 
Education—an Investment in People by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the following facts are pointed out: In nine- 
teen cities where half of the residents had 
finished eleven to twelve years of school, per 
capita retail sales averaged $1,100. In eleven 
cities where the median was eight to nine 
years of schooling, retail sales averaged $917. 
Similarly, a higher level of education brings 
increased magazine and newspaper circula- 
tion, more telephone subscriptions. Edu- 
cated persons assume the leadership and 
have the ability to make decisions in this 
country: 82 per cent of college graduates 
vote, as compared to 71 per cent of high- 
school graduates and 61 per cent of eighth- 
grade graduates. Perhaps this is one reason, 
among others, why the national chamber is 
behind a “stay-in-school drive.” 

JoserH GREEN 





A Much Abused Word: 
FREEDOM 


By 
LOUISE JEAN WALKER 


IF EVER A WORD were abused, it is free- 
dom! “This is a free country,” says the 
youth who plods nonchalantly across a 
newly seeded lawn and breaks off branches 
from a lilac bush that took four years of 
care and labor to grow, parks his car in a 
restricted area, and cuts pictures from li- 
brary books to make a notebook for his so- 
cial studies class. 

Or take the case of another youngster 
who tears up paper and scatters it over the 
study hall, casually throws candy wrappers 
and other refuse on the floor of the corri- 
dors, and leaves his half-eaten lunch, paper 
cup, and empty milk bottle on the window 
ledge or in any other spot that happens to 
be convenient. When reprimanded, he ex- 
claims, “Aw, gwan, what's biting you? Say, 
do you think this is Russia?” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


What good is education for citizen- 
ship if high-school pupils don’t show 
respect for public property? Is it possi- 
ble that one can learn how to be a 
good citizen without practicing the 
characteristics of a good citizen? This 
article deals with the concept that 
democracy is not synonymous with 
either anarchy or extreme individual- 
ism. The principle of learning to do 
by doing applies equally to training in 
citizenship as it does in other educa- 
tional areas. The author points out 
that freedom is a much abused word 
because of a failure to recognize the 
limitations freedom imposes on every- 
one. She is associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Western Michigan University. 





The reply, “No, it isn’t Russia, but 
rather a country in which we are expected 
to respect the rights of others,” many times 
leaves this youth unimpressed and often 
belligerent. 

It should be remembered that democracy 
is not synonymous with anarchy or extreme 
individualism. Why, then, should many 
students be allowed to destroy public prop- 
erty, tear down “no smoking” signs in 
school buildings, and defiantly smoke when- 
ever and wherever they please regardless of 
the discomfort of others and the hazard of 
fires? Such conduct is not a commendable 
exhibition of self-expression but rather of a 
spirit of anarchy. 

School people for years have paid lip 
service to the axiom that it is a primary 
responsibility of the American schools to 
train students for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. Up to the present, there has not been 
a general recognition in our schools that 
the principle of learning to do by doing ap- 
plies as forcefully to training in citizenship 
as it does in other educational areas. We 
have spoken eloquently about freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, academic free- 
dom, freedom of assembly, and freedom to 
enjoy the pursuit of happiness. Too often 
we have failed to emphasize that the enjoy- 
ment of any of these freedoms must always 
be within the law. That point is often 
missed. Yet it is the one that we must take 
time out to teach, beginning in kindergar- 
ten and continuing until the concept of real 
freedom is grasped. Otherwise, youth will be 
the thoughtless beneficiaries of this precious 
gift. Indeed, it is time that we teach more 
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vigorously than ever before in the homes, in 
the public schools, and in institutions of 
higher learning that the freedom we cherish 
is freedom within the law. 

Furthermore, we have delayed far too 
long to teach the basic rules underlying true 
freedom. We cannot begin too soon to teach 
youngsters respect for law, the meaning of 
the golden rule, and the commandments, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour,” 
“Love thy neighbour.” How these princi- 
ples limit one’s love of freedom! How they 
cramp one’s concept of one’s right to do as 
one pleases. Ignorance of these principles 
and failure to discipline one’s self are 
the contributing factors to the appalling 
amount of child delinquency and the dis- 
respect for law in our world. In fact, toler- 
ating this sort of careless thinking is break- 
ing down the moral character of youth. 
Unless this mistaken notion is uprooted, 
youth will carry into maturity the same mis- 
conceptions and become dangerous citizens 
in society. 

When we see a child insisting “Me first” 
and barring his classmates from the first 
place or the first chance, we are witnessing 
the beginning of selfishness that miscalls it- 
self freedom. The development of character 
traits and right attitudes toward sharing 
responsibility and respecting the rights of 
others must begin at least in the kinder- 
garten and the first grade. For very young 
children can learn to take turns, to give 
another child a chance, to feel sympathetic 
for another's suffering or grief if they are 
shown the way. Their very instinct is toward 
fair play, justice, and good will when those 
qualities are demonstrated by teachers and 
parents. 

Very early, children should be taught 
what we mean by freedom in America. 
They must understand that liberty is one 
of America’s greatest blessings. It is like a 
beautiful plant that grows and flourishes be- 
cause it is tenderly guarded and cultivated. 
No one who really loves America would do 
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anything to destroy her beauty or sully her 
reputation. A youngster should understand 
that he is a citizen with definite respon- 
sibilities to keep America beautiful and 
strong. Mothers and teachers can teach 
children to keep on the sidewalks, to enjoy 
the flowers in the parks but not pick them, 
to refrain from throwing paper and refuse 
around carelessly, and to put materials they 
have been using in their proper places. Such 
practices are earmarks of good citizens. 

In our effort to deepen the understanding 
of the basic citizenship values involved, we 
should teach units dealing with respect for 
public property in social studies, language 
arts, mathematics, and art classes. Discus- 
sions of these subjects should be a part of 
the home-room and special assembly pe- 
riods. We must cultivate a greater aware- 
ness of civic responsibilities in every stu- 
dent. It takes time and patience to follow 
up the misdemeanors of youth. It is easier 
to wink at them. Too often we are tender- 
hearted and lax. It is only just that every 
youth should be made to recognize the seri- 
ousness of any offense he may have com- 
mitted. When we fail to discharge our re- 
sponsibility, we are fostering a spirit of 
lawlessness. 

In our training of youth we could profit 
by the practice of the Athenians. Every 
youth on reaching the age of manhood and 
being formally entered as a citizen on the 
rolls of the Athenian city took the following 
oath: “My fatherland, I will transmit in no 
worse state but greater and better than I 
found it. I will obey those in authority, and 
I will observe wholeheartedly the laws now 
in force and whatever others the people 
may pass. And if anyone seeks to annul the 
laws or refuses to obey them, I will not heed 
him; but alone or with many others I will 
defend them.” 

It is our immediate and urgent duty to 
develop a generation of citizens who under- 
stand the real concept of freedom, who 
practice it constantly and intelligently, and 
who love it devotedly. 





SCHOOL IN A PRISON 


By ROBERT E. POTTER and PETER B. WRIGHT, JR. 


WHOSE FAULT Is IT that our prison popu- 
lation keeps growing faster than general 
population? Is the school to blame? Some of 
the more violent attacks on the public 
school assume that all the wrongs of modern 
society are due to modern education. The 
teaching profession disagrees—we only wish 
that our influence were as great as these 
critics conclude. But there may be a correla- 
tion between some of our overcrowding of 
prisons and the education—or lack of it— 
which the prisoners have. 

As our society becomes more complex 
and demands more technical skills, an edu- 
cation becomes more essential for voca- 
tional success. Men and women who lack 
the “union card” of a high-school diploma 
find many occupational doors closed to 
them. Although this may not have been a 
major factor leading to a life of crime and 
imprisonment, it is certainly a factor deter- 
ring rehabilitation. Released convicts find it 
difficult to get jobs, even with all the nec- 
essary qualifications. When they lack a 
high-school education, the problem is many 
times intensified. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


When we first read this perpen + 
we questioned whether it was suitable 
for The Clearing House. Not many of 
us have occasion to get into a prison 
or to deal with education of prisoners. 
Nevertheless, rehabilitation programs 
for people in prison are an important 
responsibility of special education. So, 
the more we read the manuscript, the 
more we became convinced of the de- 
sirability of publishing it. The authors 
are, respectively, assistant professor of 
education, University of Florida, and 
biology teacher, Bartow High School, 
Bartow, Florida. 





It would seem, then, that a part of our 
prison rehabilitation programs should be a 
carefully worked out plan to provide pris- 
oners with an education which will fit them 
for outside success. In many prisons this is 
being done. In a large number, society 
merely satisfies its desire for revenge and 
does nothing to help assure that the same 
wrongs will not be repeated as part of a cy- 
cle of “getting even.” 

Florida, like several other southern states, 
uses many of its prisoners to do manual 
labor at token pay on highways, shoulders, 
and parks. There are now thirty-five state 
road prisons in Florida where the men live 
while they “repay their debt to society,” but 
prior to March, 1956, none of them pro- 
vided any opportunities for inmates to se- 
cure a formal education. In January, 1956, 
Peter Wright, one of the authors of this 
article, became disturbed by the high per- 
centage of the men who return to jail fol- 
lowing their release, and he began to seek 
permission to take the county adult educa- 
tion program into the Bartow Road prison. 
By March, permission had been granted by 
the local school authorities; by Dr. Claude 
Hardin, Sr., Polk County superintendent of 
public instruction; by Dr. Thomas E. Bai- 
ley, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; and by Mr. L. W. Griffith, state direc- 
tor of road prisons. 

The prisoners took a real interest in the 
new school, and on the first night of regis- 
tration eighteen out of the fifty-four in the 
camp appeared for classes. As in outside 
adult education classes, the prisoners at- 
tend on a volunteer basis on their own time, 
generally after having spent eight to ten 
hours at manual labor in the hot sun. Most 
of them have had little more than a ninth- 
grade education. Before the men can begin 
work on securing high-school diplomas, their 
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past school records have to be obtained. In 
writing to schools for this information, no 
‘mention is made of the present status of the 
applicants and no indication is given that 
they are in prison. It is explained to the 
students that all credits collected and 
earned are kept in the file of the Bartow 
Senior High School where the regular adult 
education records are kept. When the pris- 
oners are released, prospective employers 
may obtain a complete educational record 
by writing the high school and will receive 
a transcript which makes no reference to 
the prison school. 

While the student is awaiting his former 
schools records, he is given one of the Gray- 
Votow-Rogers general achievement series to 
determine what other credits he may be al- 
lowed. With this information and his previ- 
ous school record, a program is planned 
which will enable him to progress toward a 
high-school diploma. 

The prison school meets every Monday 
and Thursday night for three-hour sessions, 
using the mess hall as a classroom. An 


armed guard accompanies the students to 
class and sits in the kitchen behind a locked 


door while class is being held. The students 
are grouped about the tables according to 
the courses they are taking so that instruc- 
tion may be conducted on somewhat of a 
class method. Since many of the students are 
“classes” of one, Wright uses workbook-type 
texts which give him a chance to help indi- 
viduals most effectively. In this type of 
teaching situation, it has been found that 
the Steck Company's work texts are very 
good in individual work in mathematics, 
science, and social studies. The McCormick- 
Mathers series is used in English. Filmstrips 
from the Bartow High School Library and 
free films are important aids in the attempt 
to do a satisfactory task of covering all of 
the basic high-school subjects under one 
instructor. 

Although all schoolteachers find them- 
selves filling something of a guidance coun- 
selor’s role, a one-room school teacher in a 
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prison finds particular demands for such 
activities. Troublemakers are common in 
jails, and petty jealousies and minor fric- 
tions are magnified by forced close associa- 
tions. These create problems for the teacher 
to smooth over if students are to profit from 
the classes. Among prisoners there is a hier- 
archy approaching a caste system based 
upon the nature of crime committed, length 
of stay in prison, and the power which one 
is able to hold over another. This presents 
difficulties for grouping men for instruction, 
since some will not co-operate if there is a 
member of the group who is “out of place.” 
In addition, students sometimes fail to come 
to class, often from sheer physical exhaus- 
tion, and have to be encouraged to leave 
their bunks and continue their study. Oc- 
casionally a prisoner will receive a disturb- 
ing letter from home and will prefer just to 
lie in bed and fret. He, too, must be en- 
couraged to forget his worries by giving his 
attention to some activity. 

To aid in his guidance responsibilities, 
the instructor has utilized several com- 
munity resources. Every two weeks a minis- 
ter is invited to present a short devotional 
program before class, and any prisoner who 
feels a desire to talk with the minister may 
do so. Mr. Stephen Grimes, a local lawyer, 
has offered to give short, precise answers to 
the kind of questions which rise so often in 
prison life and which distract the students 
from doing satisfactory work. The Polk 
County Guidance Clinic has offered to help 
prisoners who request treatment or advice. 
Finally, Mr. Kenneth Ringdahl of the Flor- 
ida Industrial Commission provides occupa- 
tional testing and placement services for 
the men when they are released from prison. 

A great deal of Wright’s success has come 
from the acceptance of him by the prison 
students. He is a former college football 
player and a veteran. He is one of the 
coaches at the high school and has helped 
organize nonschool activities at the prison, 
including movies and a sports program. In 
addition to sports within the camp, games 
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are scheduled with outside teams in basket- 
ball and touch football, and the prison 
softball team is a regular entry in the local 
recreation league. 

The school has held several commence- 
ments, the first coming just seven months 
after the school started. Three men had in 
that time accumulated the necessary credits, 
including at least three credits earned in the 
prison school. A regular commencement ex- 
ercise was held, with a mimeographed pro- 
gram, an outside speaker, and the awarding 
of diplomas. The ceremony helped impress 
the others with the importance of the 
school, and the school, while students are 
frequently changing, has maintained a 
minimum number of seventeen students. 
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Prison officials have been very much im- 
pressed by this pioneer effort, and plans are 
being made to extend the program to other 
camps or to use the Bartow camp as a re- 
habilitation center, 

There are also plans to extend the educa- 
tional program beyond high school through 
correspondence courses from the university 
extension division or International Corres- 
pondence School. 

Surely there are other prisons and jails 
throughout the country where an adult edu- 
cation program might return considerable 
financial benefits if a few more teachers 
might “make” the necessary time to take on 
a project such as Pete Wright has under- 
taken. 


Some Thoughts on Good Teaching Techniques 


By Frank VAN VLEET 
Williamson, New York 


Telling is not teaching. Only when the “telling” 
is made so clear and dramatic and important to the 
student that it becomes a part of his own thinking 
does it become teaching. Teacher dictation of con- 
clusions or of the steps leading to conclusions is 
not enough. Good teaching involves skill in leading 
students to apply correct thinking in order to 
arrive at correct conclusions. 

Teachers must plan ahead so that they will not 
only be familiar with materials to be presented but 
will also have developed effective methods for pro- 
moting student understanding of that material. 

Assignment of new material presents a crucial 
teaching situation involving teacher recognition of 
difficult and important concepts, skillful presenta- 
tion, and careful development of study procedures. 
The major part of a class session should often be 
allocated to the assignment of new work. Correct 
initial learning is of primary importance. 


Teachers must use a variety of classroom tech- 
niques all of which will emphasize participation of 
all students. Careful analysis of a wrong answer is 
often more effective than the overused “raise your 
hand if you know the right answer” technique. 
Students should be encouraged to acknowledge lack 
of understanding. They should be made to realize 
that such acknowledgement will be treated with 
respect and that it may often be an important con- 
tribution to class instruction. 

Teachers must allocate their out-of-class working- 
time in terms of most effective teaching. This may 
often involve shortening paper-marking time in 
order to permit more time for planning. 

Although criticism of students for failure to 
achieve may at times seem justifiable, it makes no 
positive contribution to improvement unless ac- 
companied by self-analysis of methods and pro- 
cedures by the teacher. 





—— Tricks of the Trade —~< 


Edited by TED GORDON 


EXCHANGING PAPERS: When you 
have pupils exchange papers to make a 
check on some exercise or test, BE CARE- 
FUL. This should be objectively done and 
presents an opportunity to teach the dis- 
interested examination of something an- 
other has developed. After you are ac- 
quainted with a given class, pair off the 
pupils for checking on a permanent basis 
and record the combinations in your class 
record book. Let the smart ones check the 
work of the backward ones, and vice versa. 
Never fail to ask the critic to put his name 
in parentheses at the top of the paper he 
rates.—Cart G. Mitver, Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Washington. 


WHAT IS IT? Over the book shelves in 
our classroom hung a small shadow box. At 
least once a week a science specimen was 
placed in the box, and on a card thumb- 
tacked below the box was written a suitable 
caption. For example: How old am I? (a 
fossil or a fragment of Indian pottery), Who 
lost this? (a cedar waxwing’s feather). Do 
these carry malaria? (Culex mosquitoes in 
a covered jar). I came from Wisconsin. How 
did I get there? (a shell fossil). 

Near the shadow box hung a chart on 
which the pupil who first identified the 
specimen wrote his name and the title 
of the source book he used. Source books and 
magazines were accessible at all times. The 
pupils usually brought in the specimens, 
set up the box, and wrote the captions, too. 
—Mrs. Briar T. Hatuaway, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


SPEECH SERIES: Have each student 
make a drawing of an historical incident, 
using g X 12 drawing paper. Paste all pic- 
tures on a roll of paper so that they can be 
rolled through an opaque projector. Have 


each student make a speech about his pic- 
ture and record the speeches in the same 
order as the pictures. By rolling the pictures 
through the opaque projector and playing 
the recordings of speeches, you achieve the 
effect of a sound filmstrip. Each pupil 
should give his name at the start of his 
speech. A bell should ring or some signal 
be given at the end of each speech.—NEIL 
Haney, Marysville, Michigan, in “Postcard 
Conference,” Vol. II, No. 4, Slauson School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MAGAZINE STORAGE RACK: An ef- 
ficient and easy way to store current maga- 
zines is to convert a wooden clothes-drying 
rack to this purpose. The rack, available in 
housewares departments, stands several feet 
tall and has numerous smooth rods. Hang 
the magazines, bright covers out, over the 
rods. Place the rack at a right angle to the 
wall to make a comfortable reading corner. 
—Western Family. 


STRING SERVER: Instead of letting 
that ball of string roll around giddily, why 
not control it thisaway: Get a small con- 
tainer or carton slightly larger than your 
ball of string. Punch a small hole in the 
center of the top or at one of the corners. 
Put in the string and push through the 
beginning part. You're now set. Of course, 
you could make a little pocket alongside 
to hold a pair of small scissors. 


—-—H#- — 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to sub- 
mit aids and devices which may be of help 
to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to Tue CLEARING House. 
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Anya Looks at Her Schooling 


By ROBERT E. BELDING 


ANYA WAS THE TALL and attractive 
daughter of a minor official of the Russian 
Embassy in Teheran. In my dates with her 
she talked frequently, enthusiastically, and 
often with nostalgia of her recent education 
in her native Soviet Armenia. Our rendez- 
vous were always too short, for my Army 
writing duties were on the graveyard shift, 
so there was much I never learned about 
Anya. Likewise she did not know that I re- 
corded, on Army duty and minutes after 
our good-bys, many fresh impressions she 
had passed on to me. 

Her educational impressions were espe- 
cially fresh, for when I knew Anya in Tehe- 
ran during World War ILI, she had just 
been graduated from secondary school in 
Yerevan, the capital city of Armenia. Since 
my return to America, Anya and I have cor- 
responded. Her teen-age sister is now at- 
tending a provincial school in Armenia and 
has kept me, through Anya, abreast of post- 
war education at the incomplete and then 
at the complete school levels. Impressions 
may not always be objective, but a rocket- 
propelled hound has innocently unleashed 
a deluge of accurate material on Russian 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The author is professor of education 
at Parsons College in Iowa and, for the 
past seven summers, has been visiting 
professor at Colorado State University. 
His particular interest is in compara- 
tive education, not so much as fellow 
professionals study it but as students 
around the world reflect it in their own 
school experiences. During World War 
II, the author served as military writer 
for the Army's Office of Technical In- 
formation in Iran. These impressions 
of Soviet secondary education come 
from his acquaintance with a Russian 
girl in Teheran. 





education, and it has been an interesting 
task to check the veracity of Anya’s report 
against the wealth of objective data now 
available. 

During our acquaintance in Teheran, 
Anya and I spent much time comparing 
and contrasting our own educational ex- 
periences. One of the first confusing con- 
trasts presented by Anya concerned her 
initiation into the secondary school. She 
said to me one evening: “We spent many 
hours in the upper stories of elementary 
school in preparation for the examination 
and subsequent ‘descent into higher grades.’ 
The arduous preparation culminated in a 
three-week examination period, starting at 
the end of May in my final elementary year. 
I, like all my classmates, was eleven years 
old. If we passed that single long exami- 
nation, we were eligible to proceed down- 
stairs into either an incomplete or a com- 
plete secondary school. The incomplete 
school I attended lasted three years.” 

I interrupted to suggest that this Russian 
level might have been patterned after Eng- 
land’s middle school, or even our junior 
high school. Such an idea was novel to 
Anya, although it did not provoke further 
discussion from her. So Russia, too, had its 
transitional education to prepare youths 
for continued schooling in the complete 
secondary, or more often for a practical 
preparation for life through a trade school- 
ing. 

Anya had patriotically memorized the 
purpose of her early secondary experience. 
She recited: “The incomplete school is used 
to explore various trade areas and to ac- 
quaint each of us, and the state, with each 
one’s aptitudes so we would be ‘fed into’ the 
proper vocational groove in the best inter- 
ests of the political state. Our new school- 
ing was well articulated with the four years 
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of elementary work. The language emphasis 
continued—reading, writing, speaking—and 
they reiterated our obligation to respect 
property, for all property belonged to the 
state and should be preserved. Some of our 
course titles were not distinctly defined for 
us, but I do recall they labeled this insis- 
tence for respect of property as ‘character 
education.’ ” 

“Character education?” I interrupted her. 
“Let's hear more about that!” 

Again Anya had memorized the answer: 
“We also were instilled with proper atti- 
tudes toward elders and love for the mother- 
land, its leaders, the army, the wealth of its 
resources, and the genius of its people. This 
even started for us at the detskil sad (pre- 
school level).” 

But this was not all there was to Russia's 
“education for character.” Later corre- 
spondence from Anya has revealed how her 
sister, in post-bellum days, has been trained 
in character. To me it became apparent 
that here was a benefit of Russia‘’s wartime 


contact with Western cultures. Anya had 
told me that her older brothers were crude 


men. “Perhaps it is partly because of their 
sex, but Mama especially insists that they 
were deliberately taught in school to guffaw 
at cleanliness, at legitimate sex relations, at 
the strange women who did not have abor- 
tions, and at things related to the Church. 
I had some of this myself,” Anya later wrote, 
“but Sister today is learning what decency 
is. In some ways it is a continuation of em- 
phasis on health all the way from the nurs- 
ery level. Also there is, especially in our in- 
herently religious state, a renewed respect 
for religion under the name of character 
training.” 

“When you attended school, Anya, char- 
acter education apparently was not the 
principal subject you took, although its con- 
tents seem clearly defined. What subjects 
were added as you progressed through the 
incomplete?” 

“I recall that our country’s modern his- 
tory was replaced about then—perhaps in 
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the fifth grade—by a course in ancient his- 
tory which reiterated the theme ‘Aren't you 
glad you live under the present political 
state?’ Also our nature study moved indoors 
and was renamed ‘botany’ and I had my 
first exposure to a foreign language, selected 
for me by some high authority. Despite 
these innovations, the first year of incom- 
plete was slightly less arduous than the 
previous year. For one thing, a culminat- 
ing examination was not impending. For 
another, the first months were used for a 
comprehensive review of some important 
points we should have learned in the ele- 
mentary years. Both the sixth and seventh 
grades opened for us new subjects that 
made school more attractive and less a 
complemen: to the elementary years. Num- 
bers advanced rapidly into algebra, then 
geometry, and we missed even more the 
open-air walks of earlier years as the olfac- 
tory sensations of chemistry replaced our ex- 
cursions through nature. Equally novel to 
the nostrils was zoology, and certainly least 
pungent of the laboratories was physics, 
which got under way with hydrodynamics. 
The palette was replaced with the drawing 
board, and in equal detail we studied the 
Soviet constitution.” 

Anya was less interested in the coeduca- 
tional aspects of schooling than I had 
thought she might be. “Since our October 
revolution the education of our country 
has been coeducational,” she reminded me. 
A postwar letter from her, however, indi- 
cates that Moscow experimentation in seg- 
regation through the secondary years has 
been successful and that the education her 
sister is passing through in Armenian Yere- 
van is with girls only but is almost identical 
to that of the boys. “Alone our home eco- 
nomics is different from what the boys get,” 
her sister writes. “It has been disturbing to 
learn good home management over the 
noise of the boys doing their military shoot- 
ing outside the window.” A later missive 
from Sister indicates that homemaking is 
more relaxed now, for the rifles have been 
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silenced for more theoretical and less dan- 
gerous army manuals. 

“Do you think this innovation—separat- 
ing boys and girls—has spread to the rural 
and more distant areas in Russia?” I asked 
in a recent letter to Anya. Her reply indi- 
cated that the separation was an ideal, and 
that many of the ideals of five-year plans 
were only on paper. Many rural areas do 
not have adolescent sex problems to face: 
school lasts only for three or four years at 
most in isolated regions of Soviet Asia. 

Anya noted that in the incomplete years 
her school days were extended so that she 
attended for more than thirty hours each 
week over a six-day period. “And whether 
or not we had finished incomplete, the law 
said that we were to move out of it at age 
fifteen.” 

“Speaking of temporal things, Anya, how 
much of the year did you spend in school?” 

“As in the elementary years, classes ceased 
in the third week in May, but examinations 
were given for three weeks more to those 
who expected to complete secondary. Had I 
been in the truly superior group, I would 
have by-passed the examinations and ‘de- 
scended’ directly into complete secondary 
on recommendation of my teacher. As an 
average student I had to take exams. 

“Again as we entered complete school, 
review of main points helped us to get a 
running grasp of continuing subjects and 
initiated new areas of exploration. By the 
ninth year we had matured into trigo- 
nometry, and at the same level the subject 
of Darwinism was introduced in line with 
the over-all educational purpose of the 
Communist regime. Our fourth year of 
physics became molecular, and this was 
made meaningful through practical dem- 
onstrations and excursions. Looking back, 
it does appear that an effort was made to 
introduce something novel in each school 
year. Our final year was no different from 
others in this respect. The innovation was, 
however, one of the most tangible evidences 
that education was frequently in accord 
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with individual interests. Here there was a 
reduction in the number of class hours, and 
each of us undertook an extended project, 
usually in line with our skills, but always in 
line with what the State, which was paying 
for our education, expected each of us to do 
with our lives. Fortunately my project was 
in literature.” 

Anya lapsed into the least formal of all 
our educational conversations as she re- 
viewed for me her dream of returning to 
her native Yerevan to work for the Soviet 
state as a writer. “The native language is so 
like the Parsi tongue of Iran,” she confessed. 
“Armenia is striving to produce again some 
literature as fine as that produced by the 
scribes of her own golden age of literature 
(fifth and eleventh centuries A.D.). This is 
perhaps the way in which our Transcau- 
casian state is most independent of Moscow 
control. As a state we wish to renew our 
world eminence in literature. Moscow en- 
courages this to the point of supporting the 
state museum and library, which are dedi- 
cated to this very Armenian task.” 

“I don’t like to interrupt your dream, 
Anya, but tell me, did you finish your com- 
plete secondary schooling?” 

“Why must you bring me back to the 
least agreeable part of my experiences—espe- 
cially from my favorite dream?” Anya 
sounded irritated in her forced return to 
school. “I did finish secondary—all but the 
examinations, which were highly competi- 
tive and tailored for further schooling. 
Father moved here at about this time, and I 
wished to follow him. Perhaps 10 per cent 
of those who finish secondary are given full 
choice of university opportunities. They 
are so brilliant they by-pass the ¢xamina- 
tions and apply for priority places at the 
universities, even before we duller students 
are scheduled for examination. Of those 
who pass the testing, only half can find 
places at a university. I was not alone in 
my discouragement from exams and further 
education. So I am here, and happy until 
the day I can get back to Armenia.” 
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In brief review, the scientific, the blindly 
credulous, and the human qualities of 
Anya’s story emerge. 

(1) Certain psychological principles are 
being applied in Russian education: well- 
placed learning plateaux punctuate the flow 
of well-coordinated subject matter; classes 
are dismissed for the day with minds and 
tongues attuned to patriotism; samples of 
life in the final school years are realis- 
tic; there is emphasis on perceptual impres- 
sions. 

(2) The native outside his country con- 
tinues to be ardently infatuated with every- 
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thing that represents Russia; all of the best 
in life has sprung from the genius of con- 
temporary Soviets; there are no “good old 
days” and history is full only of mistakes. 

(3) Most startling of all were the human 
quate that showed through in Anya’s re- 
port: dreams of a career of her own selec- 
tion; expressions of nostalgia, of love and 
hate that permeated memorized accounts of 
school objectives; recognition that all her 
country’s plans on paper were not fulfilled 
at the far corners of the Soviet Union, and 
that autonomy existed under the nose of a 
centralized dictatorship. 


Sell Defensive Badges 


By Everett V. TRAYLOR 
Adel, Iowa 


Yes, teachers, you may now sell your own emblems 
and earn 400 per cent profit or more. Proceeds 
can go to your classroom fund to buy needed equip- 
ment for your room, laboratory, or shop. The 
annual gamut of organizational panhandling in the 
form of badges, pins, stickers, pennants, hats, and 
so on, has made it possible for any group to get 
donations. Pecple are getting used to buying some- 
thing for a “good cause.” 

Your job selling defensive badges is easy—just let 
the customers come to you. In other words, when 
persons representing other organizations come in to 
sell you a sticker, you say: “Sure, I'll buy one, pre- 
viding you buy one of our badges for 
(You fill in the amount, depending upon what you 
think the going market is.) It is suggested that at 
least a 100 per cent markup be used. 

Now about the individuals who don’t contribute: 


You will occasionally find those who resist your 
offer. These people obviously are tightwads, have 
no school spirit, and don’t know a good thing when 
they see it. To overcome this resistance, the badge 
should have the school initial or name printed on 
its face. Only the worst wet blanket would not 
buy one, thus embellished. 

Obtaining the badges is easy—make them your- 
self. All you need is some cardboard or tin-can ends 
and some paint. It is suggested that metal be used 
because of its more permanent nature and high 
intrinsic value. 

When you have made several attempts at sales to 
persons accosting you for donations to their or- 
ganizations and have been met with derisive glares, 
give up. Throw your badges in the wastebasket and 
buy that beanie with the school colors. Where is 
your school spirit anyway? 
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FORREST A. IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


New Dimensions in Counseling Students: 
a Case Approach by Carotyn A, SE- 
cHREST. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. 118 pages, $3.00. 

Although this is a good little casebook, it 
promises considerably more than it delivers. 
The “new dimensions” it emphasizes are the 
well-established emotional aspects of counseling. 
Its recommendation that the school counselor 
“devote himself, in large measure, to releasing 
and developing the abilities of his fellow faculty 
and staff members” is inconsistent with its con- 
centration on cases that were counseled by coun- 
selors. Had the co-ordinating role of the coun- 
selor been better represented in the cases, the 
result might have been some needed expansion 
of one dimension of guidance services. 

Intended primarily for use in the training of 
counselors and teacher counselors, the book is 
elementary in nature. It presents six cases that 
illustrate establishing a counseling relationship, 
counseling discipline referrals, using school con- 
sultants, locating real problems, and maintain- 
ing a long-term relationship. Significantly and 
inexplicably, educational and vocational plan- 
ning cases are neglected. 

The cases are briefly presented through well- 
chosen excerpts and summary statements which 
typify satisfactorily the problems depicted and 
different counseling approaches. Interpretive 
comment, while limited, is helpfully stimulating 
and more than ample for instructional pur- 
poses. Pretentious only in title, this clearly and 
simply written text is a welcome addition to the 
casebook literature on counseling. 

C, WINFIELD ScoTT 


The Secondary School Curriculum, “Year 
Book of Education,” edited by Grorce 
Z. F. Berepay and J. A. Lauwerys. Yon- 
kers, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1958. 544 
pages, $8.50. 

The student of secondary curriculum study 
and development will find in the 1958 “Year- 
book of Education” a most complete and schol- 
arly treatment of the philosophy, principles, 
setting, and issues involved. Many authors have 
contributed and the editors have created a 
meaningful synthesization and common thread 
for The Secondary School Curriculum. 


The multiethnic considerations in secondary 
curriculum development are many and varied. 
This is true particularly in American schools 
and also explains many of the differences that 
exist among the secondary school offerings in 
various countries. Controversy or variation in 
curriculum development is but a reflection of 
other important forces. “The struggle among 
doctrines in education was merely a reflection 
of more violent battles in the social and politi- 
cal fields: hence the passion, hence the uproar.” 
(p. 1) History reports this when viewing Greek 
civilization of 2500 years ago; a reflection on 
the history of the atomic age, the 1950's, will 
without doubt reveal a similar complexity of 
forces. 

The reporting of curricular development in 
many countries reveals behind their surface 
differences a solid core of agreement. New 
modifications on the part of all peoples toward 
a more central rather than polar position in 
curricular practice is under way. Though socio- 
logical, psychological, historical, and philosophi- 
cal antecedents to present culture seem to pro- 
mote tradition-bound curriculums, these same 
forces are constantly changing the culture and 
thus are reflected in curricular development. 

The European-Asian school systems have 
tended to shy away from “the common school” 
as identified in the American tradition. Yet the 
plea in those countries is for a modified position 
tending toward an undifferentiated school sys- 
tem, while would be reformers in the U.S. would 
have our schools revert to what these peoples 
are saying is inadequate. Decisions concerning 
these issues will have to be decided individually 
and the curriculum scholar will find clues for 
assistance in the section devoted to “The Cur- 
riculum in the Educational Pattern.” 

The yearbook contributors emphasize that 
curriculum development must consider the evo- 
lution of education theory. This must be done 
while considering the impact of various inter- 
acting institutions and the context in which they 
are found. To do less is to deny that “the whole 
is equal to the sum of its parts.” 

The yearbook forthrightly presents a multi- 
plicity of viewpoints, yet manages to reveal 
common principles that characterize the second- 
ary curriculum regardless of locale. The 1958 
“Yearbook of Education” makes a substantial 
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contribution toward synthesizing the common- 
alities in all curriculum development. 
Gait F. FARWELL 


Education for the Exceptional Child by 
L. X. Macnirico. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1958. 371 pages, $4.75. 
This is a brief, excellent survey of the field of 

education for exceptional children. It is well 
organized and very readable, written in a clear, 
concise style in which the overuse of technical 
jargon is nicely avoided. In the first chapter, 
“The Over-All Problem,” the author briefly 
summarizes the history of education in this 
field, which this reviewer thinks most desirable, 
and shows an awareness of current economic 
and social changes and their relation to the 
problem he is discussing. In his chapters on the 
various types of education, he does much the 
same thing; the problem of educating the excep- 
tional child can hardly be considered without 
giving attention to our developing culture and 
the changes of our time. 

His book deals, of course, with the gifted and 
the handicapped. He sees the handicapped as 
being handicapped physically, mentally, or 
socially, or all mixed, with some of the charac- 
teristics of each. The mentally handicapped in- 
cludes those in the lower range of intelligence, 
those whose mental functions have been im- 
paired by accident or disease, and those emo- 
tionally unstable—and this is something not to 
be forgotten. However, his emphasis is not on 
the handicapped; he is as much concerned with 
the situation of the gifted. 

Magnifico has three good chapters on the 
psychology of teaching the gifted, the socially 
handicapped, and the physically handicapped. 
This seems to be getting to some of the funda- 
mentals which are basic to the development of 
any program. The education of the mentally 
handicapped is discussed in two chapters. The 
bibliographies are first rate. 

The book is good; it is practical in that it not 
only reports what is being done and comments 
on good practice but, as suggested previously in 
this review, it does much more than outline 
tricks; the author is as much concerned with 
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developing a philosophy or a point of view as he 
is with outlining procedures and presenting 
practice. 

R. B. CUNLIFFE 


Introduction to Educational Administra- 
tion by Roatp F. Campsett, Joun E. 
CorBALLY, {- and JoHN A. RAMSEYER. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1958. 
434 pages, $6.00. 

Author viewpoint is an essential ingredient of 
any text. Recent books on school administration 
reflect a continuing endeavor for a fresh ap- 
proach to enlighten the problems, pitfalls, and 
demands faced by the school administrator. 
Ramseyer and company have moved a long way 
from Moehlman's classic concept of the impact 
of political stratification over the functional 
and behavioristic road to something of an 
analysis of forces. 

In the authors’ struggles to avoid abstraction- 
ism and insure broad coverage, there is a 
tendency to encyclopedism and simple task 
description without direct reference to the force 
concept of the basic structural pattern. How- 
ever, one is constantly impressed with the 
authors’ awareness that the administrative situ- 
ation as well as administrative behavior is a 
resultant of the impact of complex forces. There 
is a strong sociologic flavor throughout. 

The envisaged audience is unquestionably the 
members of a first course in educational ad- 
ministration. To meet their needs the authors 
identify the job, the man, and the profession. 
The job is described in terms of the impact 
of abstract definition, decision-demanding in- 
cidents, educational history, expository descrip- 
tion of tasks, people (independently and or- 
ganizationally), things, processes, and faculty 
role. The man is examined in a reference of 
behavioral forces, competency requirements, 
potential identification, and formal qualifica- 
tion standards. The profession is identified in 
terms of peculiar opportunities and challenge. 

This book can aid the classroom teacher both 
to a better understanding of administrative 
problems and to a self-evaluation of personal 
aptitudes for administrative work. It may pro- 
vide the administrator with some soul-search- 
ing questions as well as additional ideas as a 
foundation for future actions. It affords the 
graduate student of school administration a 
broad base with an advanced viewpoint for the 
furtherance of his study. It represents a modern 
contribution to the changing pattern of edu- 
cational administrative insight. 

J. W. Crane REMALEY 
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Music Education for Teen-Agers by Wit- 
LIAM R. Sur and CHares F. SCHULLER. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
478 pages, $6.00. 

When a specialist in audio-visual education 
joins forces with a music educator to turn out a 
book on the teaching of music in the junior 
and senior high school, one is inclined to expect 
a somewhat different approach to pedagogical 
problems. Happily, there are some unique fea- 
tures in this book designed for use in a college 
music methods class yet, at the same time, 
affording the teacher in the field a chance to 
rethink his own program and perhaps pick up 
an idea or two. 

Practical details are characteristic of the chap- 
ters on the rehearsal, the assembly, public per- 
formance, music literature, vocal music, instru- 
mental music, and the surprising chapter on the 
repair and care of instruments. Visual aspects 
of music teaching, which usually receive scant 
attention in music teacher preparation, are 
given admirable treatment in a chapter en- 
titled “Music in the Visual Dimension.” It is 
full of useful techniques in visual education as 
applied to music. Practicality asserts itself again 
in emphasis given to the role that human rela- 
tions play in the success of a music teacher. 


Three chapters are allotted to this area but this 
aspect is mentioned, with due regard for its im- 
portance, whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. 

And what music teacher isn’t looking for 
appropriate materials? The remarkably large 
appendix on instructional materials offers 
excellent browsing and a compact, printed file 
for all of those names and addresses needed for 
requisitioning books, music, and equipment. All 
of this is to say that the subject of this book 
is a big one, but the authors have managed to 
explore the nooks and the crannies as well as 
the broad expanses. 

RutH M. MILLER 


American Problems Today (2d ed., rev.) b 
Rosert Rienow. Boston: D. C. Hea 
and Co., 1958. 714 pages, $4.80. 

Insofar as the problems courses in high school 
continue to occupy an important place in the 
social studies curriculum, it is important that 
current and fresh emphasis be made available 
to teachers and students in this area. Robert 
Rienow’s American Problems Today is a note- 
worthy contribution in this field. While it is a 
second edition, it is a rather comprehensive 
revision. 
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Concerning itself at the beginning with the 
actions and behaviors of people, this text pre- 
sents a sincere, practical approach built around 
problems, choice making, and values, with clear 
examples to illustrate real, alive problems in- 
herent in our democratic framework. This is 
followed by lively discussions regarding social 
institutions, including a chapter on education 
which deals with issues, such as: How can we 
remedy the shortage of teachers and lack of 
classrooms? Shall or shall not the federal govern- 
ment provide increasing financial aid for edu- 
cation? In addition, the text includes chapters 
on safety, land planning, security, conservation, 
agriculture, transportation, labor and industry, 
business, political parties, lobbies, public debt 
and taxation, and units on world security. Many 
of these chapters go beyond the superficial 
coverage that is sometimes found in high school 
subject matter. 

The format includes timely graphic material 
with a good number of illustrations to make the 
text readable and extremely workable. The 
teaching aids include excellent techniques for 
motivation and learning based upon experi- 
ences of the pupils. Author Rienow says, “Every 
problem, indeed, has been completely reassessed, 
the latest research incorporated, the text com- 
pletely rewritten. . . . The treatment of each 
problem continues to follow a definite sequence. 
First, its history is briefly reviewed . . . next, the 
issue is stated . . . next, current facts, Who Is 
Interested, What Do The Leaders Say, and 
Evaluation.” 

An energetic social-studies teacher, who is 
sincerely concerned with real issues and skills 
of democratic citizenship, will find in American 
Problems Today a text which has the content 
and teaching suggestions necessary to give direc- 
tion and guidance for dealing with dynamic, 
democratic problems. 

LAWRENCE O. HAABY 


Sales Horizons by KENNETH B. Haag and 
Enos C. Perry. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 404 pages, $3.56. 
Sales Horizons devotes much attention to the 

various kinds of sales careers, the opportunities 

in selling, and the qualities needed for success 
in a selling career, in addition to presenting the 
techniques of selling. These additional features 
are especially valuable to the guidance phase of 
instruction that is most important in high-school 
salesmanship classes. The authors of Sales Hori- 

zons have devoted considerable space to the im- 

portant phase of service selling, an area too 

often neglected in salesmanship training. While 
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containing the usual helpful questions at the 
end of each chapter, the book also includes 
many thought-provoking problems and projects, 
a feature that allows the instructor to expand 
each chapter to any extent he desires. The capa- 
ble teacher will appreciate the fact that ample 
room is left for the instructor to inject as much 
or as little as he wishes, depending on the 
course objectives and the needs of the class. 
The many appropriate illustrations should 
make reading interesting and more palatable to 
the high-school student. 
Cra D. Rowe 


The Child and His Development by J. Mur- 
RAY Lee and Dorris May Ler. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. 624 
pages, $6.00. 

This volume is primarily concerned with the 
school child from age six to eighteen. It is ad- 
dressed to teachers and would-be teachers, pre- 
senting material in a well-organized manner. 
The four parts of The Child and His Develop- 
ment lend themselves to an excellent mastery of 
the subject matter, either on a semester or 
quarter basis. Part I concerns itself with basic 
concepts in understanding the child as a whole. 
Part II deals with the use of physical and psy- 
chological tests in understanding children; 
measurement, peer relationships, and behavior 
cues are also discussed. Part III relates to meth- 
ods of helping individuals learn and Part IV 
with methods of working with individuals and 
groups. 

The authors adopt the point of view “that 
individuals are basically the same from infancy 
to old age.” The belief here is that the same 
motivating forces and needs are satisfied in 
much the same way at all age levels. One may 
question this frame of reference, but the authors 
feel a knowledge of such a view becomes a 
totality instead of an isolated phenomenon— 
especially when one begins to propose ways of 
dealing with children. 

There is a vital need for books of this kind 
in the areas of developmental and educational 
psychology. Incidentally, to a large extent the 
contents of this work are a result of eight years 
of experimentation with a full-year academic 
course. Since various arrangements of materials 
and topics were tried, the Lees have brought to- 
gether the benefits of their vast experiences. 

As an added bonus there are excellent refer- 
ences, suggested learning experiences, and ap- 
propriate film listings. This is a much needed 
volume and has been a long time in coming. 

ARTHUR LERNER 
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Literature for Life by ARNo Jewett, A. H. 
Lass, and Marcaret Earty. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. 726 pages, 
$4.20. 

The editors of Literature for Life have omit- 
ted a general introduction and have chosen to 
give introductions to each of the nine sections 
of the book. The editorial preceding the “Sus- 
pense” collection reminds the reader that “.. . 
you can always find adventure in books. Every- 
thing you want is there; name it and you'll find 
it. No matter what the subject is, somebody has 
written about it. Whenever you want a real lift, 
just reach for the nearest book, and soon you'll 
be in the thick of things, doing what you want 
to do. You doubt it? Don’t move. Sit right where 
you are. Just read on. Before you know it you'll 
be up to your ears in breath-taking mystery and 
thrilling adventure—in suspense!” 

The book's picture cover is motion packed 
and eye catching. The book is lavishly illus- 
trated with colored pictures, black-and-white and 
colored photographs, black-and-white and col- 
ored drawings. The two-column pages make for 
easy and rapid reading. 

Following Suspense (Unit I) are units entitled 
“The Funny Side,” “Growing Up,” “Family 
Life,” “Our Fascinating World,” “People Are 
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Important,” “The World of Work,” “What Men 
Live By,” and “Treasures from Our Heritage.” 
Each of these units maintains a happy balance 
of form and style in old and recent writings on 
an interesting variety of subjects. Stories of 
fiction and stories of fact, reports of adventures, 
plays written for radio, television, and stage, 
poems and picture articles acquaint the reader 
with life through the medium of literature. 

Esther Forbes’s modern classic, Johnny Tre- 
main, is the last selection. As a preface to this 
historical novel the editors describe Johnny's 
Boston, including a map. 

A brief biographical sketch of each author with 
pictures of most of them serve to familiarize the 
path from reader to author. A reversion to text- 
book style occurs in the “Before You Read,” 
“Reading Guide,” or “For Greater Apprecia- 
tion” notes preceding the selections. Thought- 
provoking questions and interesting informa- 
tion about words follow each article. An 
annotated list of carefully selected readings 
which is appended to each unit bespeaks the 
editors’ understanding of the high-school-age 
boy and girl. A twenty-eight-page handbook of 
developmental reading skills and a pronouncing 
dictionary complete this excellent anthology. 

ALBERTA LOWE 
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Guide to Play Selection (2d ed.) by the Com- 
MITTEE ON PLAYLIST OF THE NATIONAL Coun- 
cit OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. 178 
pages, $3.50. 

How to Get into College by Franx H. Bow es. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1958. 


157 pages, $2.95. 
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How to Locate Educational Information and 
Data (4th ed., rev.) by CARTER ALEXANDER and 
Arvip J. Burke. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. 419 pages, $5.95. 

Machine Woodworking (3d ed.) by Rosert E. 
SmitH. Bloomington, Ill: McKnight and Mc- 
Knight Publishing Co., 1958. 203 pages, $3.60. 

Occupational Literature—an Annotated Bibli- 
ography (1958 ed.) by GERTRUDE FORRESTER. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 603 pages, 
$6.50. 

Philosophy and Education, modern readings, 
edited by Isrart SCHEFFLER. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1958. 311 pages, $5.75. 

Profitable Southern Crops by E. V. WALTON 
and O. M. Hoit. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 504 pages, $5.25. 

The Purple Giraffes (Sympathetic True Stories 
of Teen-Age Problem-Posing Children) by 
Louise VAN Metre. New York: Exposition 
Press, Inc., 1958. 130 pages, $3.00. 

Research in the Three R’s edited by C. W. 
Hunnicutr and W. J. Iverson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 446 pages, $6.00. 


Paperbound Books Received 


The Mark Twain Reader edited by EpmMunp 
Futter. New York 36: Dell Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1958. 382 pages, 50 cents. 

A Treasury of Asian Literature edited by Joun 
D. YoHANNAN. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 1958. 432 


pages, 50 cents. 


From BanTtaM Books, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y.: 

The Octopus by Frank Norris, 1958. 438 pages, 
50 cents. 

Of Mice and Men by JouN STEINBECK, 1958. 118 
pages, 35 cents. 

Penguin Island by ANATOLE FRANCE, 1958. 239 


pages, 50 cents. 


From Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N.Y.: 

A Christmas Carol by Cuartes Dickens, 1958. 
221 pages, 35 cents. 

David Copperfield by Cartes Dickens, 1958. 


845 pages, 75 cents. 
Gone with the Wind by MArcaRET MITCHELL, 


1958. 862 pages, 75 cents. 
The Robe by Lioyp C. Dovcras, 1958. 612 


pages, 50 cents. 
The Tragedy of Julius Caesar by WiLtiAM 


SHAKESPEARE. 97 pages, $5 cents. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 


Old Vic Hamlet 


On February 24 (C.BS.-TV, 9:30-11:00, 
N.Y.T.) the glass-eyed Philistine who alternately 
capers and jigs and rides his hobbyhorse 
through the living-room conversations will 
assume a serious demeanor. The occasion is the 
television presentation of the Old Vic Hamlet. 
Actually the televised version will run only 
about half as long as the Old Vic's stage pro- 
duction of the play, but the TV adaptation 
should serve as a steppingstone into the com- 
plete Hamlet rather than as an end in itself. 
The sequence here is unusual but, I think, 
logical. Customarily, in our day one reads the 
book and then, piqued by curiosity over what 
the characters would actually look like running 
around assaulting and molesting each other, one 
sees the movie. Inasmuch as the sequence from 
the printed word to pictorial action is from 
depth to shallowness, the proper order is in- 
verted, at least from the educator's point of 
view. 

Hamlet is fairly unique in that the pictorial 
medium will precede the printed word as the 
means for giving most of the audience a look 
into the character. Teachers should take ad- 
vantage of this fact by postponing detailed read- 
ing of the play until after the television pro- 
duction. 

The most systematic and most rewarding 
approach would be to brief the class on some of 
the conventions of the Age of Elizabeth before 
the telecast and then study the play in depth 
and relate it to the present day afterward. 

Students who hitherto have not been exposed 
to Shakespeare should acquaint themselves with 
the structure of the Globe Theatre. The sparse 
stage furnishings of the time are significant in 
that the Old Vic has depended more heavily on 
lighting than on stage trappings to create the 
mood for the Hamlet production of the present 
tour. 

Twentieth century audiences, even those who 
began their movie-going during the time of the 
Frankenstein myths, don’t give much credence 
to ghosts. Elizabethans, on the other hand, had 
a less sophisticated attitude toward such shades 
and came to look for them in their plays. The 


fact that Hamlet was appointed to his vengeful 
mission by his father’s ghost gave the play a 
spiritual overtone which Shakespeare's con- 
temporaries appreciated. Furthermore, audi- 
ences of the early seventeenth century were 
entertained by the concept of a play within a 
play. Shakespeare accommodated them by work- 
ing “The Murder of Gonzago” into Hamlet. 

Swordplay no longer holds any fascination for 
theater audiences, but at one time customers 
expected to see sword fighting which had a 
clang of authenticity to it. Moreover, with the 
decline of tragedy there has been a decrease in 
the number of deaths on the stage. Whereas 
the deaths of tragic protagonists and villains 
elicited strong feelings from the audience, the 
characters were sufficiently heroic or preter- 
human that these feelings were not sentimental. 
The onstage death of a bourgeois character in a 
modern play would probably cause pity, an 
uneasy feeling not conducive to audience satis- 
faction or theatrical long runs. 

The exegeses on Hamlet are almost as wide 
as the library's shelf of Shakespearean criticism, 
and because Hamlet is one of the most timeless 
characters in literature, many critics have tried 
to interpret him in the light of their own day 
rather than in the Elizabethan context to which 
he was born. In looking for universal truths and 
quotable lines which have survived, students 
must keep the play in the proper historical 
perspective. 

H.B.M. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Twelfth Night (Spoken Word Album, SW- 
Ag) and As You Like It (Spoken Word Album 
SW-A4). The Eamonn Andrews Studios presen- 
tation of Hilton Edwards and Michael Mac- 
Liammoir’s Dublin Gate Theatre productions. 
Each complete in five acts. 

The quality of these productions of two of 
Shakespeare's most popular comedies should 
insure their success in the classroom. The pace 
is fitted to the problem of carrying a listening 
audience through the many intricacies of plot, 
swiftly changing scenes, and a range of charac- 
ters that so often trades confusingly in mistaken 
identities and identical twins, The actors of the 
Dublin Gate Theatre, though their names may 
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not be familiar to Americans, are all competent 
or better. 

Spoken Word has also recorded Much Ado 
about Nothing, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

A catalogue may be obtained from The 
Spoken Word, 10 East ggth Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

FRANK Hopcins 
University of Illinois 


PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 


Long-Playing Yoks from the 
New Yorker and Elsewhere 


More in Sorrow by Wotcotr Gisss, New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1958. 308 pages, 
$4.00. 

The Most of S. J. Perelman. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1958. 650 pages, $5.95. 
“Backward ran sentences until reeled the 

mind,” wrote Wolcott Gibbs in his Timeless 

parody of the Luce publication in 1930. His 
classic hatchet job on the weekly newsmaga- 
zine and eleven other stylistic spoofs make up 
the “Parodies Regained” section of this selec- 

tion of Gibbs’s New Yorker writings since 1927. 

Other parodees who lost to Gibbs were Sinclair 

Lewis, J. P. Marquand, Westbrook Pegler, 

William Saroyan, and Ernest Hemingway. The 

second section, “Some Matters of Fact,” contains 

portraits of Alexander Woollcott and Thomas 

Dewey, as well as a wonderfully nimble skewer- 

ing of the witless sports, society, and gossip 

columnists slowly retooling from their daily 
nonentification to patriotic seriousness after 

Pearl Harbor. The third part of the collection 

contains nine of what Gibbs chose to call his 

“So-So Stories.” The final section, “Wounds 

and Decorations,” is devoted to theater and 

book reviews and an essay, “The Country of the 

Blind,” on why it is impossible for an intelli- 

gent man to be a movie critic. Although some 

recent mature tendencies within parts of the 
motion-picture industry made his observations 
on movies sound too harsh and dated, he still 
clearly saw the weaknesses in the film medium 
that many people in that curious foreign coun- 
try Hollywood are blind to. Perhaps, next to 
the parodies, teachers will find most useful in 
literature classes his strong criticisms of the 
mass media—even partly because he overstates 
his case. And it is with something more than 
sorrow that one reflects on the fact that Wolcott 
Gibbs died shortly after finishing this collection. 
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Perelman’s anthology of ninety-six pieces 
written since 1930 defies comment: the least 
said about the most of Perelman leaves more 
time for reading him. But to get into the mood, 
read “Don’t Bring Me Oscars (When It’s Shoe- 
sies That I Need)”—a glorious romp about 
shooting a neorealistic film about the author's 
family inside his own apartment. Both volumes 
not only ought to be in high-school libraries 
but in constant use therein; as should the New 
Yorker, in which all of Gibbs and the most of 
Perelman originally appeared. 

Patrick D. HAZARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Shape America’s In 


The Insolent Chariots by Joun Keats, Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. 233 pages, 
$3.95. 

At Home with Tomorrow by Cart Kocn (with 
Andy Lewis). New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc., 1958. 208 pages, $6.95. 

Good Design by Rocer Titton. Sound color 
film, 22 minutes. $10 rental. New York: Louis 
DeRochemont Associates Inc., 1958. 

Edward D. Stone, whose American pavilion 
at the Brussels World’s Fair was one of the 
most memorable public buildings of the recent 
past, contends that we Americans have “con- 
verted one of the most beautifiul countries in 
the world into one of the ugliest.” This is no 
minor charge: Beneficiaries of the grandest 
clean slate in the history of the world, we 
have managed to scribble it up with incoherent, 
conflicting, and cheap architectural messages in 
an amazingly short time—and our pace of be- 
foulment seems to be accelerating. 

The causes for this magnificent muddle are 
many, but the easiest to isolate is the factor of 
maleducation: At the same time that we have 
created a most dynamic technology that radi- 
cally and continuously reshapes the country- 
side and its inhabitants through mass produc- 
tion and mass communication, our education 
changes its ends and means with agonizing slow- 
ness. This is especially the case with the “broad- 
ening” humanities which are paradoxically 
“narrow” in their excessively literary focus. For 
the aesthetic corollary of the mass production 
and mass communication revolution is that 
everyman has been put on the hot spot of 
patronage: The median of his choices about 
the shape of his cars, his homes, and his city 
now determines our landscape. If he is taught 
only to distinguish a good poem from a bad 
one, he is inevitably a pushover for vulgar 
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stylists in automobiles, jerry-building promoters 
in real estates, and the prophets of no plan 
and immediate maximum profits in city plan- 
ning. What we must do and do fast is to create a 
humanities curriculum that will help everyman 
choose wisely across the spectrum of popular 
culture: journalism, broadcasting, motion pic- 
tures—which make up our interior landscape of 
values and belief; and industrial design, archi- 
techture, and urban planning—which constitute 
a complementary external landscape. To make 
those curriculum changes prudently will take a 
lot of homework with materials like the two 
books and film under review. 

John Keats is a former journalist with an 
eye for significant sensationalism. His earlier 
books on the mass-produced suburbs and the 
public schools show that he can recognize a real 
problem even though his analyses are in the last 
analysis superficial. For example he fudges on 
the crucial question of whether Detroit or the 
public is responsible for bad taste in automo- 
biles. It seems clear to this observer that the 
public’s worst instincts are systematically ex- 
ploited by Detroit's advertising because no one 
has ever tried to explain to the average con- 
sumer the fundamentally simple philosophy of 
good design cogently presented in Roger Til- 
ton’s film. Such explaining is clearly a function 
of mass education if we can depend on the 
anthropological concept that education is essen- 
tially an introduction to the nature and dy- 
namics of a specific culture—viz., the one you 
happen to be living in. But Keats's nostalgic so- 
lution of the complacent liberal arts professor— 
the status quo ante Dewey—makes it impossible 
for him to see that the ambiguities of mass taste 
in a mass production society are essentially 
pedagogical problems. A certain arrogance and 
unearned (in terms of the superficiality of his 
opinions) superiority also detract from the 
considerable value of a book that is useful for 
its description of the automobile’s strangle hold 
on our economy, the irrationality of styling 
and advertising, and the immorality of many 
manufacturer and dealer practices. 

Carl Koch’s book is another matter. He has 
a lot to feel superior about—he is a successful 
architect, innovator, and theorist; yet he is wise 
and compassionate enough to see that real dis- 
tinction comes from service to his fellows, not 
arrogant postures of superiority. He is just as 
depressed as Keats is about the squalor and 
third-rateness of much of America’s man-made 
environment. But he has courage and vision 
enough to do something about it. He wants to 
make it possible for everyman to have a castle; 
that can happen only when architects mass- 
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produce low-cost houses through prefabrication 
based on the modular principle. He chides his 
fellow professionals who are so busy picking 
up large fees from a few wealthy clients that 
85 per cent of American houses are built with- 
out architects. He describes his own successes 
and failures as an architect learning the disci- 
pline of machine production in his movable 
Acorn home, the ill-famed Lustron experiment, 
the woodland co-operative development of 
Conantum near Thoreau’s Walden Pond, and 
his Tech built houses which are still in pro- 
duction. 

The same compassion for the ordinary per- 
son and the same practical idealism evident in 
Koch's book are also behind Roger Tilton’s 
film. With marvelous teaching ability, Tilton 
uses the motion picture to illustrate the basic 
principles of good design. The film not only 
talks about good design but is good design 
itself. If Americans are to remove the clutter 
and claptrap from their environment, it will 
be more because their teachers gave them Koch 
and Tilton’s vision and idealism than because 
they heard or read Keats's jeremiads of limited 
usefulness. 

P.D.H. 
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The Myth of a “Simple” America 


Small Town in Mass Society: Class, Power and 
Religion in a Rural Community by Axtuur J. 
Viwich and JosEPH BENSMAN. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. 329 pages, 
$6.00. 

Of Lasting Interest: the Story of the Reader's 

Digest by JAMes PLaystep Woop. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1958. 264 
pages, $3.50. 

A natural enough temptation in this age of 
atomic anxiety is to retreat psychologically to 
the good old Golden Age of Rural Virtue, to 
a nostalgic state of preindustrial innocence. 
That, according to two social scientists, is what 
a small township of 3,000 people in upstate New 
York (and by easy inference, Small Town, 
U.S.A., in general) has done. Ironically, they 
are supported in their illusions by the folksy 
prefabrications of the urban mass media. Spring- 
dale, the mythical name for the object of their 
intensive analysis, is actually “run” from the 
outside—by the strings attached to state sub- 
sidies for its roads and school (the school is 
the biggest “industry” with by far the biggest 
budget) and by federal farm supports given in 
exchange for production and marketing con- 
trols. 

The price of this myth of independence is 
that an invisible government not subject to 
public correction actually rules Springdale be- 
hind the now empty rituals of political democ- 
racy. 

The only major reservation I have about 
their systematic and perceptive analysis of the 
disparities between symbolic appearances and 
institutional realities in Springdale is the au- 
thors’ complacent acceptance of the situation 
(p. 314) under the guise of scientific objectivity. 
This, after specifically asserting (p. ix) they 
would not commit themselves to any solutions. 
Surely men who can write so intelligent a book 
must realize that saying no “solution” is neces- 
sary (after all, Springdalers go on living, how- 
ever confused) is in effect proposing a solution, 
viz., conformity and acquiescence. 

The Reader's Digest, of course, has long 
(since February, 1922) been a major mouthpiece 
for this simple-minded version of America. And 
the same smugness and synthetic moral earnest- 
ness that obscures the real dynamics and power 
structure of Springdale also makes the Digest 
an oh-so-happy smoke screen for the ambiguous 
effects of runaway industrialism. For example, 
shortly before Harlow Curtice of GM retired, 
he wrote an essay on the inside cover of the 
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Digest comparing the automobile with the pub- 
lishing industry, patting both on the back for 
their high standards of responsibility. Well, this 
just ain’t so, to use the appropriate folksy 
idiom: To get a specific sense of the real limita- 
tions of their standards of responsibility, look 
at a local magazine rack or at the effects of an 
unexamined car culture on our families and 
values—not to mention our rural and urban 
landscapes. 

“Self-conscious intellectuals,” Mr. Wood 
pontificates, “who would not touch the Digest 
with a ten-foot psychosis usually know the gist 
of every article in the last issue spurned and 
during the month tell me the jokes without 
divulging their source.” Or, “A_ successful 
novelist I know, his heart made glad with 
Digest money. . . .” Such quotations (beyond 
revealing a defensiveness that protects an out- 
size inferiority complex) show the shallowness 
of the Digest’s religiosity: Their editors ap- 
parently really believe that the biggest and 
most profitable magazine is the best. Curious 
ideals for a proponent of the simple, good-old- 
fashioned-life. 

“The Digest,” Wood later intones, “operates 
to reduce baffling complexities to understanda- 
ble simplicities.” Or, it “does not reach its 
world audience of perhaps 70,000,000 readers 
by being profound, esoteric, and difficult to 
understand—or by espousing unpopular causes 
or adopting viewpoints either outmoded or 
too far advanced.” It does it by putting com- 
plex issues in black and white, by encouraging 
its readers to have simple loves and hates— 
just like those of the magazine. The trouble 
is that industrial society is enormously com- 
plicated; it needs citizens who can tell fifty 
shades of gray—and who know that black and 
white issues exist only in the minds of simple- 
minded editorial writers. 

In short, this eulogy of DeWitt Wallace's 
monthly invitation to substitute warm glows 
for cool thoughts has all the virtues and vices 
of its subject. I recommend it for school li- 
braries, and especially to teachers whose stu- 
dents (500,000 a month) use the educational 
edition. It will give them a necessary insight 
into the weaknesses of the Digest philosophy of 
simplicity in this most complicated age in the 
history of man. They will also find useful 
background on certain criticisms of the maga- 
zine (e.g., its originating articles in other maga- 
zines), its decision to publish advertising, and 
related projects like the Reader's Digest Con- 
densed Book Club. 

P.D.H. 
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By EVERETT B. LARE 


Audio-Visual Manual 
CHAPTER III 
The Motion Picture 


The motion picture is purely an illusion. 
Actually, the picture is not moving at all. If 
it were, all you would see is a blur. If a series 
of slides, differing only slightly, were shown on 
a screen rapidly, the illusion of motion would 
be produced. For instance, if a dozen pictures 
are taken while a person is raising an arm, and 
they are shown as rapidly as taken, the person 
will apparently raise his arm on the screen. 

The motion-picture projector is a device de- 
signed to project a series of pictures rapidly on 
a screen. In order to do this, the pictures must 
be fastened together in a continuous film, forty 
frames or pictures a foot. Along one side of 
the film is a series of sprocket holes which fit 
into sprocket teeth in the projector. If the 
teeth do not fit into the holes, film damages 
will result. The first sprocket pushes the film 
into the projector. The second one pulls it out. 
In between, a loop of film is so arranged that 
light from the projector lamp can shine through 
only one frame while the film is stopped. To 
move it to the next frame, two pronged claws 
come out and fit into the sprocket holes, moving 
the film one frame at a time. While the film is 
moving, the light is cut off by a two- or three- 
bladed shutter. Remember that the sprockets are 
still turning rapidly, with the film moving at a 
speed of twenty-four frames a second. Therefore, 
to prevent the film from being torn, a slack in 
the film, in the form of a loop, must be pro- 
vided, as noted above. 

The light shining through the film goes 
through a focusing lens, then to the screen. 
The focusing lens may be adjusted easily by 
being turned until a clear image appears on 
the screen. When the lens is operating cor- 
rectly, the screen appears to be lighted all of 
the time, and motion takes place among the 
images on the screen. Actually, the screen is 
lighted only about one-half the time by a 
series of still pictures. But our eyes, with their 
persistence of vision of about one-fifth of a 
second, make the screen appear to be lighted all 
the time and the series of pictures blend into 
smoothly moving objects. 


In the modern moving-picture machine, not 
only motion but also sound is desired. To 
produce sound from a film optically, a series 
of narrow lines are produced on the edge of 
the film away from the sprocket holes. These 
lines differ slightly, according to the sound 
esired. An exciter lamp produces a small 
light which shines through these lines onto a 
photoelectric cell. When it strikes a light line, 
a large amount hits the cell. When it strikes a 
dark line, only a small amount does so. The 
varying amount of light striking the photo- 
electric cell produces a varying electric current. 
This current, when made stronger by an ampli- 
fier, produces the sound heard in the loud- 
speaker. 

A new technique, especially for the individual 
movie producer, is to use magnetic sound. A 


-magnetic tape is spliced to the edge of the 


film, either before or after exposure. This tape 
has all of the properties of the tape in a tape 
recorder. Using a special motion-picture projec- 
tor, the film is run through first, while the 
sound is being applied to the tape, either by 
microphone or record player, or both. Then 
the second time through, the sound is repro- 
duced the same as in a tape recorder. 


American Film Festival 


An American Film Festival under the spon- 
sorship of the Educational Film Library. As 
sociation, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, New 
York, will be held April 1-4, 1959. Categories 
will be: 


A. Education and information 
(1) Agriculture, conservation, 
sources, and wildlife 
(2) Arts and crafts instruction 
(3) Business education 
(4) Citizenship and government 


natural _re- 
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(5) Economics 

(6) Education and child development 

(7) Geography and travel 

(8) Guidance—personal and vocational 

(9) History and biography 

(10) Home economics 

(11) International relations and foreign af- 
fairs 

(12) Language arts and skills 

(1g) Literature and drama instruction 

(14) Mental health and psychology 

(15) Physical education and sports 

(16) Science and mathematics 

(17) Sociology, anthropology, and intercul- 
tural relations 


B. Cultural 
(18) Art (graphic arts) 
(19) Music and dance 
(20) Literature and drama 
(21) Children’s films 
(22) Film as art 


C. Religion and ethics 

(23) Bible stories and religious history 

(24) Doctrinal and denominational presenta- 
tions 

(25) Ethical problems 


D. Industry 


(26) Industrial and technical processes 
(27) Sales and technical training 

(28) Institutional public relations 

(2g) Sales and technical training 

(30) Personnel training and relations 
(31) Labor relations 


E. Health and Medical 

(32) Medical sciences (for professional audi- 
ences) 

(33) Health, safety, and first aid (for non- 
professional audiences) 


New Materials 


OPERA AND BALLET STORIES (Wagner's 
Lohengrin and the Mastersingers, Delibes’ 
Coppélia ballet, Mozart's The Magic Flute, 
Verdi’s Aida, and Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville): six filmstrips, color ($28.50) and six 
records, 12-inch, 334 r.p.m. ($21). Also avail- 
able individually. Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

These filmstrips show the significant scenes 
from the stories made famous by the great 
composers. One side of the correlated record- 
ings narrates the caption of each illustration. 
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The narration is followed by thematic music. 
The reverse side gives the orchestral rendition 
of the principal arias of the particular opera. 


From McGraw-Hiit Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42d. St., New York 36, N.Y.: 


CHEMICAL CHANGE: 12 mins., color 
($140), black and white ($70). This film shows 
the difference between physical and chemical 
change. In a series of simple experiments, the 
film demonstrates how a compound can be 
broken down into separate elements and how 
two elements combine to form a compound. 
Other common examples of chemical change are 
shown. A final sequence deals with acids and 
bases and the litmus test for each. (Jr. High) 


THINGS DISSOLVE: 10 mins., black and 
white ($57.50). The physical changes when solids 
dissolve are shown by experiment. The reverse, 
evaporation, is then demonstrated. The impor- 
tance of these two processes is explained as they 
affect our daily lives. (Jr. High) 


From CHURCHILL-WEXLER FILM PRODUCTIONS, 
801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif.: 


TREASURES OF THE EARTH: 11 mins., 
color ($100), black and white ($50). An ani- 
mated film that visualizes some of the ways 
that minerals have been deposited in the earth, 
how they are washed into streams and low areas, 
how they seep through the earth in solution, 
how oil is trapped in the earth’s folds, and how 
coal is formed. (Jr. High) 

PEOPLE OF VENICE: 16 mins., color ($150), 
black and white ($75). A picture of an Italian 
family against the background of Venice's past 
wealth and glory. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


From the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


CROWDED OUT: 29 mins., color ($170), 
black and white ($75). The story of a school 
that in one year changed from being a helpful 
learning situation to an overcrowded situation 
where classes are being held in the basement 
and corridors. Space for the piano, aquarium, 
special projects is all crowded out to provide 
room for seats. An anxious parent sets out to pre- 
vent the resignment of Miss Roberts, a tired 
overcrowded teacher. (Adults, P.T.A. meetings) 











Historical Fiction 


Sixth Edition 


and Other Reading References for Junior 
and Senior High Schools and Colleges 


A completely revised and up-to-date sixth edition of Miss 


Logasa’s popular reference book. 


For nearly two decades Historical Fiction has been the 


standard work in this field. 


On each of the several thousand books listed in Historical 
Fiction, the author, title, publisher and publication date are 
furnished, together with a one-line description giving the 
time, place and characters dealt with in the book. Interest- 
ing narrative, biographic and source books are also in- 


cluded in this complete list. 


Price — $5.75 


postage extra 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
809-11 NORTH 19th STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 























world history 
for high schools 


MEN ano NATIONS 


by ANATOLE G. MAZOUR, Stanford University 
and JOHN M. PEOPLES, Alameda High School, Alameda, Calif. 


History from its earliest beginnings to events of the present is here retold for 
today’s students—in lively, colorful style that captures and holds their interest. 
The continuity of history—the interdependence of periods, peoples, places— 


the development and power of ideas 


—all are given meaning and depth. pt tt ry 


air 


In this story of Men and Nations the 
student meets not only the leaders who 
have shaped history, but ordinary peo- 
ple living everyday lives under vari- 
ous governments, cultures, religions, 
rulers. 


The goal throughout is to develop an attitude of historical-mindedness—the 
intelligent understanding that will prepare students for a world perspective and 
successful citizenship in our twentieth-century society of nations. 


This exceptionally beautiful book is richly illustrated in color and black and 
white. Illustrative materials and study helps are a significant part of the text. 


WORLDB BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Chicago - Boston « Atlanta - Dallas - Berkeley 





